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 Studiis officiifque Scientia preponenda funt officia Juftitia, 
qux pertinent ad hominum utilitatem; qua nihil homini debet 
elle antiquius,’’ Cicero, 


The caufe of Literature itfelf is inferior to that of Juftice and 
Public Utility, above which nothing fhould be heldin eftima. 


tion, 





Art. 1. Charaéters of the late Charles James Fox Jilebtedy 
and in part written, by Philopatris Varvicenfis. 2 Vols. 
Svo. Price ll. Mawman. 1809. 


Wwe have paufed a little upon this book. Nor is it won 

derful that we fhould. | It is reported, and we believe 
truly, to have been produced not only by a refpeéted friend 
of ours, but by one who has.in public avowed himfelf An 
Occasionat Wrirer in the Britifh Critic; and who, 
we earneftly hdpe, may write there again. Yet we differ 
from him moft widely as to the fubjeét of the prefent book, 
The public charaéter which he anak we reprobate. The con 
duct which he regards as the fummit of political. wifdom, 
we detelt, as the very ba/e firing of political depravity. 
Betweerf fentiments fo diametrically oppofite, there — 
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be a compromife. Our opinions alfo on thefe fubjeé&s are 
known. \ ’e could not, if we were fo inclined, which cer. 
tainly we are not, either diffemble or deny them. How then 
{hall we declare our fentiments, and retain our friend? 
evidently, by the fair and manly method of afferting for our. 
felves the fame right to publith our opinions, that he has ex. 
ercifed in his own writings. This claim, from his known 
liberality, we confidently expeét him to allow, 1n its tullef 
extent: while we avoid, as by inclination we fhalf avoid, all 
ferfonal reflection upon him, or attempt to deduce from 
his opinions any confequences which he would not ac- 
Knowledge. We cenfure him not tor differing from us, as 
we have always known him to differ, in thefe matters: and 
to fome readers it may appear perhaps a curious fpeculation, 
to obferve in how oppolite lights the very fame atts may be 
regarded by different perfons. , 

Thefe preliminaries being fettled, we proceed.to ftate’our 
general fentiments on the charatier of Mr. Fox, trom whichit 
will bg fufhiciently gathered how totally we diffent, from many 
things aflerted or colletted by our friend m this book. 

We declare then, without hefitation or palliation, that, 
shirough the chief part of Mr, Fox’s political career, we have 
‘enitormly regarded him as one ot the mott milcluevous 
ateimen, whom this country has ever produced. ‘This 
opinion, long ago drawn from facts, has ta continually 
fliengthened by new faéts throughout his public life; 
and left us, at his death, fully fettled in the conviction, 
that we had never, for a moment, misjudged him. We fay 
not this to offend any man, nor ought it to give offence ; the 
achions of public men are lable to be Judged by their countrys 
men, according to their fixed notions uf rettitude. If the 
notfons are wrong let them be refuted, but let it not be 
deemed offeutive to flate them, efpecially when they can no 
longer injure the individual to whom they are applied. A 
few of the fafts on which we ground our opinion fhalt here 
be fated, as they occur to recolleétion, to convince our 
readers that we have not judged capricioufly y and we are 
much tmftaken, if, however we may differ from our refpetted 
triend, we fhall not at the fame time ftate the opinion of a 
large part of Mr Fox's countrymen, 

At the fame time, eft we fhould be thought entirely pre- 
gidiced, let us begin by allowing, with the fulleft Aten, 

every thing that can be claimec for this perfonage in pot of 
talents. Lf we were to make any abatement from the finn of 
Mr, F.’s mental powers, it would be by denying the entire 
founJne!s of his judgment; becaufe, in feveral inftances, 
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his ations tended direatly, in our apprehenfion, to defeat his 
own purpofes. We fear, however, that this was, in a great 
meafure occafioned by a total want of fixed principle, by 
which his judgment ought to have been direéted. I¢ has beer 
attributed by fome to an eafinefs of temper, inclining him 
to vield too readily to the opinions of his frends; which 
might, in part be the cafe; and certainly the lefs he had to 
fix him in one confiftent line of his own, the more readily, 
under that acknowledged facility of temper, would he adopt 
whatever might be ftrongly urged upon him, as expedient. 

We allow indeed, in the fulleft degree the mildnefs of his 
temper, and the fafcination of his private manners. It is cleat 
tous, by abundant teflimony of thofe who intimately knew 
him, that nothing could refift the engaging fuavity of ~his 
aldrefs, or the captivating variety of his converfation ; rich 
in natural and acquired accomplifhments, and flowing from 
him with unaffetted eafe “m readinefs. Long have we 
known this, and often alfo have we regretted it, conceiving 
that thefe extraordinary talents were employed tor very 
dangerous purpofes. Aflifted by thefe powers, oppofed to 
the unaccommodating greatnefs of his chief opponent, the 
fociety of Mr. Fox hed an attrafnion, by which all the 
promiling youth of his time:was confiantly collected round 
hin, It was an inftrument by which his opinions, if pers 
nicious, as we frequently efteemed them, were propagated 
with irrefittible.effeét. Mr. Pitt, tothe very few, the five or 
fix, who intimately knew him, was alfo amiable and delightiul 
in fociety, but to the reft of mankind repulfive and un. 
bending. Mr. Fox, to all who approached him, whether for 
relaxation or bufinefs, was irrefittibly pleafing ; and the 
effeét of thefe oppofite qualities was more than can eafily be 
calculated. It was, in our eflimation, calamitous; fince it 
generally made the opinions of Mr. Fox prevalent and 
popular, among the rooms men who were jult entering upon 
the exercife of political funétions, in eicher houfe of Par- 
liament ; who inftead of finding any difficulty in approach. 
ing to his fociety, were rather invited to enjoy it. 

Having conceded the beft qualities we could recolle& ia 
Mr. Fox, meaning to include, under the fame conceflion, all 
potlible commendation of his claflical attainments, original. 
genius, and other fhining talents; we have nothing more of 
importance that we can allow to him. The remainder of 
our preface to this article muft contain a fketch of the faéts 
aid reafons on which we ground our fixed difapprobation of 
him, to ufe no fironger word, as a ftate{man and poli» 
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Firft then he was, net perhaps the inventor, but certain! 
the contlant abettor and moft invarwble example of that 
abominable maxim in Brith polities, which his brought 
inmvie odfim upon ou Leonlanve Aflemblies than any other 
excumilance connected with thew proceedings. We mem 
the maxim, that, to render an oppofition efleétual, it 18 necefs 
fa vy ond JUSTIFIABLE to make wt violent and indiferimi, 
nate. By means of this maxim, long atied upon with flrange 
pertipacity, the pubhe hes ufually had the melancholy cer. 
tainty, that the beft and wiieit meafures of the ableft and 
wolt upiig wht minilers, af of any politic al importance, would 
geily ai dl unblufhingly be reprefente: 1, by a party, as atros 
cious attacks upon the contlitution, and liberties of the fab. 
jeet ; or as meaiures of intrinfic wickednefs or folly ; and 
that the fuccefs of laws, moft neceflary for the welfare of the 
nation, would depe nd upon the ability of minifiers to refif 
imerefied milreprefentation, and repel the moft virulent 
torrents of abufe. This fhameful yet fhamelefs warfare did 
Mr. Fox carry on, through the whole ot the American war; 
in the courfe of which many of his fallies againft the minifler 
were fo outrageous and extravagant, as to cover him with 
merited ridicule and difgrace, when, for his own interefled 
purpole s, he daved to form a firtét unton with the man whom 
he bad thus traduced *. It is falfe and fallacious to reprefent 
an oppotition as landing in the ficuation of a counfel, whole 
otlice it is to advocate one fide of acaule. In that cafe the 
counfellor takes the brief and the reprefentations of hw 
chents, and 1s bound to make the beft of their caufe, as they 
have laid it betore him, which 1s neceijary, that both fides 
may be fully heard. Further, he is not expetted to enquire 
orto know. But the duty of a Senator 1s to feck and know 
the truth. He is to think and judge, even tor thofe who caf 
do nether for themfelves, and who will be mitled m thoufands 
by bis errors or deception: anda leader of oppofition, re- 
Giling a mealure of uulity, muit generally know that he 1 
fo doing; mutt be refiiting ns own convittron and. his 


conicience, and a¢ling as the determined advocate ot falle- 





et , +* . . . .** - 
© ‘The pubic indignation on this occation was demonttrated, 


if, Various Ways; al d t! oulands Or ce pi s ot oa 6© be auties of 


fox, North, and Burke,’’ a traét, in which it was hay »pily dif- 
pias ed, were eagerly bought up by an infulted nation. 1] he ctfe 
fure did not adhere to Lord North, for he had never made any 


limilar Geelarations. ‘lo Mr, Burke it did, « ‘qually with Mr. Fox. 
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hood. He muft know that what he calls atrocious, and fli¢ma- 
tizes ina thoufand wavs, is good, ufeful, and perhaps neceflary ; 
probably what he would hunfelf propafey'nould he inftantly 
change places with the munitter, The mental cegradation 
necellary tor aéting fo bafe a part, however gentlemen may 
palliate it to themfelves, is what the country at lige will 
always regard with difguft and comempt; and fuch conduét 
muft ultimately be branded by the impartialiry of Hiftory as 
a fbame and difgrace to the nation in which it could be 
tol rated. Yet of this conduét, through two long oppofitions, 
occupying togetrer the chief part of his lite, was Mr. Fox 
more guilty than any other man that ever lived. 

He allo, in the American War, was one of the firft and 
chiel to go the daring length of becoming the advocate of 
his country’s enemies, and the conftant calummiator of her 
friends. Grant, it you pleafe, tha be thought originally 
(which however we doubt) that the quefhon of right 
was on the fide of America: that Britain, who bad nurfed 
her up with blood and treafure, had no right to call upon her 
for a proportion of taxes. Still, when it was put to the iffue 
of war, under the authority of all the legal government of his 
country ; yet more, when the habirnal, and imveterate (we 
will not fay natural) enemies of the Britith Nation had joined 
inthe conteft, tor the fake of plunging us, if pothble, into 
deflruétion; who fhall dare to juftity the man who, under 
fuch c:vcumfances, thall continue the triend and ally of all 
who were moft hoflile to Brituin. True, Mr. Fox was not 
alone in this unnatural league, but he was the chief, and the 
molt attive leader of it: and when he dared to avow in the 
Senate many vears atter, to one of lus affociates, that “ they 
bad rejoiced together at the triumphs of Wathington, wept 
for the death of Montgomery,’’ &c. * we telt afhamed of a 
country (with all its merits) which had not vigour in its laws, 
or fpirit in its councils, to curb fuch open treachery. 

From this fatal example, in which Mr. Fox appears more 
deeply guilty than any other individual, it has continued to 
he a conftant prattice to take part with the enemies of 
the country. From this difgracetul period it has been fuf- 
feient to be the inveterate adverfary of Great Britain F, 





ee 


* In his fpeech to Mr. Burke, at the time of their open 
tupture in the Houfe of Commons. 

+ La Fayette, Dumourier, Pichegro, all had their turns; and 
ag of thefe became friends to England, they were equally 

ufed, 
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to be fecure of being panegyrized by a party within . 
own dominions. Even at this moment, we are told, 
operates, but with this we have no pre'ent concern, es 
the praétice we may thank Mr. Fox, for till his courage 
ventured upon fuch meafures, they had not certainly bee 
come common, 

Whether Mr. F. did once go fo far as a€tually to nego. 
tiate again{t the lawful government of the country, we will 
not undertake to affert *. Mr. Burke, however, who feemed 
to poffels the beft means of knowing, pofitively declared itt, 
It is now called in queftion. But as many perfons are living 
who mult have known the truth, it 18 flrange that it fhould be 
liable to controverfy. Still we feel it very difficult to be- 
lieve, that Mr, Burke could write a long political tratt ona 
fuppofed tranfattion of his own time, and among his own 
conneétions, which never had exiflence. 

Be this as it may, for the fake of oppofing minifters Mr, 
Fox was, in our opinion, the decided enemy of bis country, 
on many memorable occafions. When from the alarming 
progres which the French revolutfonary principles were 
making here, foou after the murder of Louis XVI, Mr, 
Burke, and feveral of the moft eminent members of oppor 
fition, thought it neceffary to flrengthen the government by 
uniting with it, Mr. Fox remained unmoved. So far 
was he from endeavourmg to ftrengthen the government 
that he laboured even then to weakeh it, by all means 
in his — joing with what Mr. Eurke termed the 
New Whigs im all the exceffes of republicanifm +; and 
extolling the French Revolution to the fkies, at the very 
period when its dire example was chiefly to be dreaded: 
and’when the country, almoil as one man, united to refift the 
atiempts of republicans and levellers, he was the chief of 
thote whe ridiculed the friends of the conititution as alarmuills, 
aud their umon as abfurdity and folly. ‘The country was 
preferved in ipite of him, 





* It is controverted by Phulopatris, in a long argyment be- 


ginning at page 239, Vol. I., but which does not bring conviction 
to the reade fi 


+ In the Anti.Jacobin New (paper, No. 11, in the Verfes 9 
the author of an Epiftic, &c. it is taken for granted as a fact of 
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> Yet Mr. Fox was not really a republican. See his fpeegtes 
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ft remained to fhow {till more completely, if poffible, that 
he was incapable of feeling for his country, even in the mott 
trying moments, fo long as the objetis of his perfonal ame 
bition feemed to fland in competition with her interefts. In 
the dreadful furmmer of UT97, when the fleet was in the 
mof alarming flate of mutiny, he fuffered another friend to 
leave him, and to demonftrate a patriotilm, of which he had no 
conception, Mr. Sheri ten arofe in the Houfe of Commons, 
and in a fpeech, for which the country felt grateful to him 
from one end to the other, cruthed the hopes of the mutineers, 
and exprefled the prover determination to refill and bring 
them to obedience. Mr, Fox remain unmoved, Sucha ftep 
on his part might have flrengthened the hands ot his rr § 
and the fleet might go to deftruction, belore he would ene 
deavour to preferve it at fueh a hazard, ‘The very next 
vear, LTOR, when the revellion broke out in lreland, Mr, 
Fox did not heftate prblicly to drink “ fuccels to the caule 
of liberty in Treland;”* a toalt no more equivocal than it was 
patriouic, but perfeétly confitent with the general tenor of 
his conduct at that time. 

Yet to prove how perfectly he was without principle, at the 
lamented period of our Sovereign's illnefs in 1788, for what 
purpofe did Mr. Fox haflen back trom the continent, and re- 
fume his attend nee in parhament ? Only to oppofe the 
neceflary interference of that parliament; and to advance 
and matntain the moft violent Tory doétrine, perhaps, that 
was ever fupported within thofe walls. Mr, Put, guided by 
principle and patriotiim, took at once the ground, which re- 
gard to the Sovereign and the conttitution equally pointed 
out; aud lis opponent had the deferved mortification of 
having returned to England, only to experience the molt 
ignal and entire defeat. Thus alfo, though in oppofiton 
he always flormed againtt influence, yet in power he fhowed 
by his famous India Bill, in 1784, how little averfe he was to 
the mott extenfive and unprecedented influence, when he 
could hope to wield it. 

[tis evident that what we have here ftated can only be a 
ketch, We might have gone much further, and have no- 
ticed inconfillencies, and offences, as we deem them, without 
number, But this may fuflice, to thow the nature and ex-- 
tentof our deviation from the opinions colleéted intliecle vo- 
lunes, ‘There ire doubtlels thoufands of our countrvimen 
Whole recollection could fll up the omilhons in our thate- 
ment, and who would fupply then with the ‘ame teclinys as: 
durlelves. The popular cry, we grant, has olten been 
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againft us; but the very offence of inflaming and leading on 
the people, whea they were of themfelves inclined to mh 
onwards to their own deftraétion, is one of the worl of 
which we complain. The Maa of the People is at many periods 
the very man whom the people would, if they could poffibly 
have wildom, fpurn from them as the moft dangerous flatterer, 
Ye we cenfure not thofe who differ from us. The efleét of 
popular eloquence is prodigious: and different opinions in 
politics (though of courfe we conhider our own ast’ e right) 
may be held with perteti integrity. We afk only tor fincenty 
and confiflency, and in thefe, we think, Mr. Fox was deficient. 
Our friend Philopatris has always been confiftent, and is, we 
doubt not, what the interpretation of that name implies. But 
we could not honellly pretend to give him our affent, when 
he raifed a monument to a man whom we confider as mol 
unworthy of it; or deferving of it only from thofe, from 
whom his warmett praifes have often been derived, the ene- 
nies of his country*. 

We fhall now proceed to the work of Philopatris Varvi- 
cenfis; in which the introduction we have here given will 
excule us from the neceflity of all difcuffion or controverfy 
as to particular parts. It will be fufficient for us to flate of 
what nature the publication is, andto give fuch fpecimens 
from it as will, in our opinion, be moft honourable to the 
good triend by whom it was compiled. 

The firft volume confiils of the following materials: a 
dedication to Mr. Coke, of Norfolk ; a fhort but f.tisface 
tory preface, in which the author accounts for his defign, 
and the mode of its execution, and gricvoully Jaments his 
own early, and now irremediable inattention to the art of 
penmanthip ; ftrenuouily recommending a different conduét 
to others, on his own authority, and that of Quintilian. 
Then follows the charatter of Mr. Fox, m Latin, taken from 
the preface to Bellendenus, “* with the permiffion of the 
author,” which no one certainly could have a better chance 
to obtain than Philop tris, Then tollows a collettion, m 
general but litle worthy to ftand in fuch company, of cli 


——— 








* As from Napoleon, and fome others, whom the reader will 
recollect. We purpofely abitain from all mention of the morality 
and religion of Mr. Fox; not as fatisfied with them, and ftill 
lefs as thinking them matters of indifference in a great ftate{man, 
but becaufe we would confine ourfelves to his political character. 
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rafters of Mr. Pox, taken from new{paptrs, metropolitan 
and provingial, with a few from other lources, The lift of 
authorities is the following. 1. Morning Poft, Sept. ts, 
ia06. 2% Courier, fame date, 8. Times, Do. 4,. Hee 
rald, Do. 5. Morning Chronicle, Do. 6. York Herald, 
Sent, 0, ee Shrew {burv Chronicle, Sept. 25, Bs Liverpool 
Chronicle, Sept. 24. 9 Tyne Mercury, Sept. 30, and 
O8. 7. 10. Bury Pot, Oe. 19, 11. An anonymous 
epitaph. 12. Oxford Review, Augufl, 1807, 13. Unie 
verfal Magazine, March and April, 1805. 14, Monthly 
Magazine, Sept. 1803. 15. Epics of the Ton. 16, Rof. 
coe’s Confiderations, &e. 17. Stewart’s Refurre€tion. — 18, 
Sermon at Hackney, Sept. 21, 1806, by Rob, Afpland, 
19, Do, in Effex Street, by Thomas Belfham. 20, Do, at 
Richmond, by Dr. Charles Symmons. 21, Mr. Edgworth, 
in apamphict, @2. Mr. Sheridan’s Speech at Weftminfler, 
Sept. 19, 1806, 23. London Chronicle, Nov. 24, 1806, 
by Godwin. 2% Verfes by the Dutchefls of Devonthire, 
°5, Bath Chronicle, Sept. 25, 1806. 926, Chara@er of 
M:. Fox by Sir James Mackintofh. 27. Critical Review, 
March, 1808, by Mr, Fellowes, 28. Maurice's Richmend 
Hill. 

To this mifcellaneous colle@ion, in which the charafler by 
Sir James Mackintofh has by tar the moft difcrimination and 
elegance, fucceeds an original charaéter, by Philopatris him- 
fell, in the form of a letter, greatly outweighing in merit all the 
reft united. It is well and vigoroufly written, and as far as 
perfonal knowledge could give infight inte private charaéter, 
much to be depended upon, The fecond volume, which is 
coufiderably the larger, and printed in a fmaller type, confifts 
cotirely of notes upon the Epiftle, which are fometimes, it 
mult be conteffed, not a littke excurfive. Of fuch ingre. 
dients are compofed two volumes, in which a great writer 
has, with unexampled modelty, placed himfelf in the rear 
of his inferiors, and has poured into notes matter that well 
delerved to form the fubjeét of a feparate work, 

It muft be unneceffary for us to charaéterize the ftyle of 
our learned friend. Its vigour is known, and its variety ; 
the delight with which he mfufes the copioufnefs of his Jearn- 
ing into his writings, and gives in many languages what few 
Feangy could better exprefs in any. The opening of his 
etter, however, is original, and is worthy of the writer. 


‘‘ T have long been afxious to convey to you my cond 
oa the death of our ineftimable friend Mr. Fox. But I have 
been hitherto reftrained by the dread of appearing to you se 
/. 
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five, in the freth hour of your affiétion: and by a confcioufnefs 
of my own inability to adminifter much to your-comfort. Such 
js the wife conftitution of our nature, that in certain fituations, 
and for a certain time, it is better for us to follow the inftinétive 
impulfes of our feelings, than* to wait for the flow and calm 
direftion of our reafon. Grief, under fuch circuinftances, is im. 
patient of the flighteft interruption to that feries of ideas which 
is congenial to itfelf; and we then reject the very fame topics of 
confolation, which we afterwards cherifh and approve, when they 
occur to us fpontancoufly, or when flowing from thofe around us 
they fall in with other trains of thinking, which time has 
filently introduced into our bofoms,”? P, 177. 


It is to be fuppofed that the confidential friend here ad- 
dreffed is the fame to whorm the dedication is inferibed, and 
what is faid of the abilities and judgment of the perfon, in 
the body of the letter, confirms the conjeéture. ‘The chief 
part of «this letter is employed in celebrating the mental 

owers and oratoricel taleats of the extraordinary perfonage 
who is the fubjeét of it; and on thefe fubjetts there is but 
little from which we fhould diffent, ,The author contends 
againtt Mr. Burke. cited in the {ketch attributed to Sir James 
Mackintoth, that Mr. Fox was much more than “ a brilliant 
and accomplifhed debater.” He maintains that he wes an 
orator of the higheft order, and thinks that fome degree 
of envy or jealouly in Mr. Burke prompted him to give fo 
imperfeét a commendation. Yet others, of great judgment, 
have thought that Mr. Fox, with all his wonderful powers, 
wanted many qualities of an accomplifhed orator, In de- 
fending Mr. Fox, Philopatris is rather fevere in fome paf- 
fages wpon Mr, Burke, whofe talents, however, he allows 
with ample meafure: and {peaking of the famous work of 
that great genius on the French Revolution, he grants 
almeft as much to it as we fhould demand. We have plea- 
fure in tranferibing his words, as they appear to us full of 
wifdoin and diferimination. 


*€ In the controverfy which arofe about a late revolution, Mr. 
Burke is entitled to my gratitude and my refpeét, for fpreading 
before the world many adamantine and imperifhable truths, which 
are quite worthy of prote¢tion from his zeal, and embellifhment 
from his eloquence—many, which unfold the fecret fprings of 
human action, and their effo¢ts upon human happinefs—inany, in 
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* We fufpeét that it thould be ‘and to wait,’ except that 
then it ought to be “ beft.’? ‘There is fome want of clearnefs, 
probably tram prefs error, 
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which he unites the ready difcernment of a ftatefman, with the 
ofound views of a philofopher—many » which at all times, and 
in all countries, muft de‘erve the ferious confideration of all go. 
yernments and all fubjeéts—many, which at a moft_important 
erifis, might have averted the outrages and the calamitics we have 
to lament in a neighbouring kingdom—many » which the princg- 
es of our cogftitution amply juftified, and in which the good 
morals and good order of focicty were interefted, deeply aud per- 
manently. But I contend,’’ adds Philopatris, ‘* that ina caufe to 
which judicious and temperate management would have enfured 
fuccefs, he was impatient of contradiction, dogmatical in affer. 
tion, and intolerant in {pirjt—~that his judgment and his imagi- 
nation were under the tyranny of undifciplined and angry paflions 
—that he infufed anto his writings the faime unex ampled and unre. 
lenting violeace which burit forth in his fpeeches,"” P. 282. 


Here, however, we muft contend againft Philopatris, that 

temperate management could not, at that time, have produced 
any powerful effeét ; and that if 'Mr. Burke had intufed into 

that publication lefs of his own vehement {pinit, its influence 
upon the public mind would have been nothing, compared 
with that which it did attually exert. 

Very early in the volume of notes (p, S21, for the pages 
are continued) we find one on penal law, of fuch extent, and 
of fuch excellence, in many refpeéts, that we cannot but 
wonder, as well as regret, that the author did not procure 
for it-fome more dignified and confpicuous fituation. To be 
huddled ina miicellany of notes, and compreffed ina minute 
and clofe typography, fhould not be the fate of a plan which 
propofes (how prat ticably we do not fay) to change the whole 
peual jurn{prudence of Great Britain at one flroke, and to 
fubftitute a milder code. This propofition, fupported by 
abundance of learning, and of argument, o¢cupies more 
than two hundred pages of this clofely printed volume™*, 
and therefore, inthe ordinary type of the text of fuch books, 
would make a very well-proportioned volume. Another 
very long note is occupied in difcuffing the merits of Mr. 
Yox’s hiltorical fragment, and inctdentally, at no fmall exe 
tent, the cafe of the Roman Catholics. In examining fome 
pofitions publifhed in the Brith Critic, the general expref- 
fions of the author relative to us are friendly and gratifying. 

(P.611), The particular reviewer, fome of whofe opinions 
he temperately combats, unhappily exills no longer to defend 
his own pofitions; but he has written litle on any occafion 
which might not be defended, and much that will do honour 


——— — 





* Befides adiitions in the Appendix, p. 770, &c. to 810. 
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to his talents, fo long as our volumes, in which he fre. 
quently wrote, or his own feparate publications, fhall have 
exiffence. 

We fhall nasv take our leave of a book, which, ftngularas 
it is in many refpetis, has in no part of it failed to fupport, or 
even increafe the eftimation in which we have always held 
the author. If we have opened our cntiqve with a broad 
and ftroug diilent from his opinions with retpett to the poli- 
tical chara&ter of his hero, it was not from any pleafure weé 
could take in differing from him, but becaufe we ventured to 
think many of the fentiments there give> important in them. 
felves, and effentiai, if we may fe {peak, to the moral cha- 
ratter of parliaments. 

“ The political charafer of Mr. Fox,” fays Sir James 
Mackintofh, “* belongs to hiftfory,”” but in the tnumph of 
fuecelsful rebellion, and the depreffion of unfuccelstul ex- 
ertion for the liberties of Europe*, this charaéter, aided by 
fuch works asthe prefent, 1s hkely to be partially confidered, 
We think it right that thofe opinions alfo thould be recorded 
which were, at the time when the events took place, the opi 
mions of a great majority of Enghfibmen; and ought, we 
think, to be the permanent opinions of poflerny. If any 
perfons accufe us as calumniators of Mr. Fox, we can affure 
them that it is far from our intention to be fo; and we defire 
them to recolieét how unf{parmngly the eulogits of Mr. Fox 
in general, (not Philopatris) ave accuflomed to calumnuate 
Mr. Pit. We give thofe leave, however, to confider us as 
prejudited on one fide, whom we take leave to regard as pre- 
jadiced on the other. 

We conceive that a colleétion of eulogies on Mr. Pitt, 
fomewhat more dignified than on newfpaper authority, would 
be aufeful prefent te the public ; and in the courfe of our li- 
terary labours we have made it a kind of rule to bring tor- 
ward the beit of thofe, particularly in verfe, which have 
fallen under our obfervation. We truft thot Philopatris 1s 
miflaken when he reprefents the zeal of Mr. Pitt’s former 
renegyrifts, which be terms idolatry, to be on the declines 

Ve are convinced that it ought not to decline; and that 
notone atom fhould be fubtraled from his fame, while 
virtue, patrioufm, and difinterefled magnanimity, united 
with the moft {plendid and poweiful talents, retain any efli- 
mation upon earth, 


te A a a mee 





* Philopatris ftill thinks that Mr. Fox’s paeific fcheme might 
have been tuccefsful, but the events in Spain have happened as if 
to demonftrate the perfect inutility of fuch meafures. 
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Art. ll. Afiatic Refearches; or Tranfa&ians of the Society 
inflituted in Bengal, for inquiring inte ibe Hiftery and Anti- 
gurties, the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Afia. Volume 
VUL 4f 518 pp. Calcutta, printed. 1805. 


- 


Is point of original matter, and fubjects propery Hindee, 
the eighth volume of this work yields not to any of the 
preceding volumes. . The articles are fewer in number, but 
of confiderable length and fuperior importance, efpecially 
that by Mr. Colebrooke on the Vepas, to which we hall 
devote the greater part of our critique. 

The firft article that occurs, however, on the Eels of Sel- 
lunar Influence in the Fevers of India, by Dr. Balloar, feems 
to be founded rather in fancy than folid judgment, anid par- 
takes too much of hypottiefis to form the bafis of medical 
practice, at leaft in any country but that in which the obfer- 
vations were made. Dr. Mead had preceded hin in: this 
line of inveftigation, but we believe his treatife concernin 
the influence of the fun and moon on human bodies, tbough 
highly ingenious, and in fome degree juft, is not one of his 
moft admired produ€tions. To thofe of our readers who 
are not of that profeflion any extracts we might make from 
this eflay would be {carcely intelligible; and to thofe who 
ere, partial quotation would be unfatisfaétory, We muft 
theretore reter them to the volume itfelf, and its iJu/rative 
tables, and pafs on to a very important article on the Origin 
ef the Hindeo Religion, by J.D. Paterfon, Efq. | 

In the courfe of this extended and curiou® differtation 
Mr. Paterfon, in addition to his own ideas on the fubjeéi 
has availed himfelf of the various previous differtations of 
Sir W. Jones and Mr, Bryant, which fmooth his _progrefs, 
and illumine the darknefs of the labyrinth which he toe 
Engravings too are called in to his aid, illuftrative of the 
congenial ideas which, he contends, polefas the minds of 
the ancient race of Egyptian and Indian. priefts,-. Ie is difs 
ficult, on fo vaft and multifarious a theme, to prefent the 
reader with any regular analyfis of the article ;. but we will 
follow the writer, as clofely as we can, through the various 
divifions of his fubjeét, and endeavour to givethe fubRanee of 
what he afferts, in as conneéted a manner as the abltrufenef$ 
of that fubje& will permit. | 

The firft founders of the Brahmin religion, he is of opi; 
mon, had it principally in their view to imprefs upon the 
minds of their followers thofe attributes of the Deity — 
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the wonders of the creation fo loudly atteft, ** his almighty 
power to create; his previdence to preferve; and his power 
to annihilate or change what hé has created.” P. 4+. Thefe 
ideas gave birth te the metaphyfical beings, the fvmbolical 
figures, of Brahma, or creation; Vifhnu, prefervation; and 
Sceva, or deftruétion. Thefe imaginary perfonages are, 
afterwards, confidered as having reference to matter, {pace, 
aid time; and their diftinguifhing colours are red, d/ue, and 
black, for thus are their fethanred images painted in the moft 
ancient pagodas Mr. Paterfon does not attempt to account 
for all this, but contents himfelf with flating the fa&. At 
firft, venerated as mere attributes of the Deity, they came 
in time to be reverenced as three diftin& divinities; and 
men feparating into feéts, each fect felecied one of the triad 
as the peculiar objett of its devotion. Ranged under the 
banners, or rather colours, of their chofen deity, they ruthed 
in the fury of fanatic zeal to battle, and their contentions 
terminated in the total fuppreflion of the worfhip of Bralima, 
After fome interval of repofe, the Vifhnuyites and the Scevites 
renewed their dire crufades, and the malignant hatred and 
jealoufy of thefe rival feéts have haraffed India for a long 
deries of ages, and even yet burn with unextinguifhed rage. 

After this general ftatement, Mr. Paterfon turns his eye 
towards Egypt, and, after fome prefatory remarks, coin- 
mences his comparifon of the Dii Muijores of either coune 
try. In this place we thall permit him to {peak for hnn- 


felf, 


“© If we confider the Egyptian Ofiris not as a name, but as § 
title of fupremacy, which each fe&t, as their doétrines became in 
turn the-eftablithed religion of the country, applied exclufively 
to the objet of their worfhip; and if we confader it as the fame 
with the San/erit Mwara (the Supreme Lord) it will greatly il- 
luftrate the identity of the religions of Egypt, and Hindnftan, by 
a clofe coincidence of hiftorical fa€t. ‘The three great attributes 
of the Deity had in courfe of time been erected into diftinét 
Deities, and mankind had divided into fe&s, fome attaching 
themfelves to Brahma, fome to Vifhnu, and other to Siva. The 
contention of fchifmatics from the fame {tock is always more in- 
veterate than where the difference is total; the fect of Brahma 
claimed exclufive pre-eminence for the obje&t of their choice, as 
being the creative power, the Ifwara, or Supreme Lord. The two 
other fects joined againft the followers of Brahma, and obtained 
fo complete a victory as to abolith totally that worthip; the fett 
of Siva, being the moit powerful, rendered theirs the eftablithed 
religion, and claimed for Siva, in his turn, the exclufive title of 
Usiyara. The fect of Vithnu or Heri at length emerged from 
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itsobfcurity, and, in concert with the followers of the Sa@i, or 
female power, deftroyed and abolifhed. the fect and worfhip of 
Siva; thus. Vithnu or Heri became the I’s‘wara,, and -his worlhip 
the eftablifhed religion. ‘This feems to have:been the cafe, in 
Egypt; for, if we fubititute the name of Ofiris for Brahma, 
Horus for Vifhnu or Heri, Typhon for Siva, and Ifis for the 
female principle, the hiftory agrees in all its parts. 

' ‘The Sun is one of the forms of Heri or Vifhnay; Ofiris and 
Horus are both fuppofed to have been the Sun. The Jrdiam ex. 
pedition of Ofiris coincides with the adventures of Rama, one 
of the incarnations of Vifhnu. ‘The four months fleep of Horus 
tallies with the four months fleep of Vithnu. 

“The facred Bull, the velicle of Siva, was the emblemof 
juftice, and peculiarly facred to him among the /wdians ;. and the 
living animal itfelf was venerated at Memphis and Thebes, under 
the names of Apis and Mnevis. ‘The Phallos of Ofiris was an 
object of worfhip, and it is known to be the hieroglyphic of 
Siva: and, laftly, Ofiris, like Brahma, is deferibed as a great 
lawgiver. 

“* Bacchus, or Ofiris, was reprefented by an equilateral tri. 
angle; Siva has the fume hieroglyphic: the worfhip of Bacchus 
was the fame as that which is paid to Siva; it had the fame ob. 
{cenities, the fame bloody rites, and the fame emblem of the ge. 
nerative power. 

In Bacchus may be traced the charatteriftics of each of ‘the 
perfonages in the Indian triad; and this may be accounted for by 
fuppofing the Greeks to have been deceived by the title Ofiris: 
they, confidering it asthe name of an individual, mingled the cha. 
raters and adventures of all che three in one wen, + Bacchus 
may poffibly be derived froma title of Vrihafpati, Vag.I’vi, the 
lord of fpeech, which might be applied to Brahma as the hufband 
of Sarafwati, the goddefs of fpecch, ‘The Greeks called him 
Bromios, as Sir William Jones fays, without knowing why ; and 
he was ftyled by the Romans Brama: his feafts were celebrated 
for feveral days at the winter folftice ; from him they were called 
Brumalia, and the winter folftice itfelf Bruma. 

** The crefcent of Siva may have fuggefted the horns of Bae. 
chus ; and his army of Satyrs, and victories in Judia, thew the 
refemblance of this part of his character to Vithou as Rama, wo, 
with his army of monkies, overran the peninfula of Judia. 

** It was a common practice with the Greeks to difguile their 
Own ignorance of the purport of a foreign word, by fupplying a 
word of a fimilar found, but different meaning, in their own lan. 
Suage, and inventing a ftory to agree with it; thus M/érw or the 
north pole, the fuppofed abode of the Dévatds, being confidered 
as the birth-place of the God, gave rife to the fable of “Bacchns’s 
fecond birth trom ‘the thigh of Jupiter, becaufe Aeros, a Greek 
Word approaching M¢rx in found, fignifies the thigh in that lan. 
age. Siva is defcribed as taking the form of a Sind . the 
i attle 
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battle of Durga and Mahithafura; he feizes the moniter with fils 
claws and teeth, and overthrows him, while Durga, with her fpear 





finithes the conqueft by his death. Thus Bacchus under the fame | 


form is defcribed as deftroying the giant Rhecus, : * 


‘¢ Rhacum retorfifti Leonis i 
Unguibus berribiligue Mala.’’ 


‘* The Hindu facrifices to Durga and Cali refemble thofe of 
Bacchus. When the ftroke is. given, which fevers the head of the 
victim from its body, the cymbals ftrike up, the Same’h or Buc. 
cinum is blown, and the whole affembly, fhouting, befmear their 
faces with the blood; they roll themfelves in it, and, danci 
like demoniacs, accompany their dances, with obfcene fongs a 
geftures. The Abbé Piuche mentions the fame particulars of the 
affiftants in the facrifices of Bacchus. ‘Fhe winnowing fan, the 


Myftica vannus iacchi, 


is always ufed in the rites of Cal, Cali, and Durga; but the 
Hindus at prefent affix no other idea of myftery to it, than its 
being an appendage to hofbandry ; they ufe it as a tray, on which 
théy place, before the image of the Deity, the Se/amum or Til, 
the Mundir with its lamp, and all the other articles ufed in the 
ceremony. <A tray could ferve the purpofe ; but on all folemni- 
ties the rituals prefcribe exclufively the ufe of this van or fan, 
which they call Surg.” P. 48. . 


The comparifon between the Hindoo and Egyptian fupef- 
ftition, is afterwards carried on in minuter points, and with 
reference to the minor divinities of either country ; and ¢x- 
cepting in the delufive fondnefs for etymological deduétion 
(that fatal rock on which Mr. Bryant was wrecked) Mr. P. 
carries with him the conviétion of the reader in regard to their 


clofe affinity and conneétion, by fome channel not now to - 


be diftinétly traced. The adventures of Chrifhna, in bis 
growth and mafurity, with giants, ferpents, and other mon- 
fters, are well explained at p. 64, and fubfequently, as re- 
ferring to the folar orb, and the monflers of the fky attempt 


ing im vain to obftru€t its progrefs through the heavens. 


The well-known image of Vifhnu fleeping on the ferpent 
with a thoufand heads, carved ona aes in the bed of the 
Ganges; is alfo properly referred to aftronomy, as connetted 
with agriculture, the fun repofing at the folftitial period, 
and the annudl inundations of that majeftic river. Its com 
nection with an Egyptian fable of a fimilar nature is (0® 
curious to be omitted, and is related as follows: | 


The Abbé Pluche mentions two hicroglyphies, one taken 
from the Zfae table, and the other defcribed upon aMummy- 
They both relate to the fleep of Horus./ eS 
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«* The one reprefents a couch in the form of a lion, with Horus 
fwaddled up and fleeping on it. Beneath the couch are four jars; 
te an Anobis is ftanding by the fide of the couch ; and an Ifis at the 
head of it, in the aét of awakening Horus. 

«¢ When Anubis, or the Dog Star, rofe heliacally,. the Feyp- 
tians confidered it asa warning to, them of the approach of the 
‘inundation, during which the operations of hufbandty were fuf. 

ed ; this fufpenfion was deemed a period of reft: to exprefs that 
ination, Horus was defcribed as fwaddled up, unable to ule his 
arms, and fleeping upon this lion.formed couch. Anubis is put- 
ting him to reft, becaufe the rifing of the Dog Star proclaimed 
that ceffution of labour. The four jars denote the four months, 
When by the operations of nature the water has fubfided, and 
the river has been reduced within its banks, labour is refumed, 
and Horus is awakened by Ifis or perfonified naturéy) 

“In the other hieroglyphic, we have the @ame couch with 
Horus fwaddled up, but in the aét of turning himifelf : ther® are 
only three jars under this couch to denote, that this action of 
turning himfelf to fleep on his other fide takes place at the com- 
mencement of the third month, This interpretation I have given, 
becaufe what follows, refpefting the fleep of Vifhnu, feems to 
juttify it. Let us therefore. turn to the Hirdw reprefentation of 
the four months fleep of Vifhna or Heri. : | 

“‘ On the eleventh day of the enlightened half of the tanar 
month 4'/érh, Vithnu begins his repofe on the ferpent S¢4a. On 
the fame day of the bright half of the lunar month Bbddra, he 
turns on bis fide; and on this day the Hindas celebrate the Jaf 
Ydtrd, or the retiring of the waters. On the eleventh day of the 
bright half of the lunar month Cértica, he is awakened and rifes 
from his fleep of four months. | 

‘“* The allufion will be made perfeétly clear, when it is known 
that water is confidered as one Bors forms of Vithnu.’’ P. 73, 


From the fpecimens above given of the outlines of :this 
mythological differtation, illuftrated, towards the clofe, b 
additional obfervations of Mr. Colebrooke, the reader’ wi 
perceive its value; and ous hopes are naturally excited that the 
writer may purfue the line of inveftigation in which he ap- 
pears fo well qualified to excel. 

The article next in order is fufficienthy conneéted with 
Oriental literature, being dn Extraé? from a Perfian pha 
on Logic, to entitle it to a place in this colleflion, but would, 
probably, in a detailed aceoumt of its contents, not afford 
any great armufement * roy ser id nos would the fubfe. 

vent paper, refpeétin cafurement of an ARC of the Me- 
ridhan an the C. oh of Cormnatet ‘aaah iniesetear ia point 
of mathematical {cience, got in Europe, be either ufetul or 
i intel- 
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intelligible in an abftraéted form. Whatever exertions, how. 
ever, may be made by the Afiatic geographer to illuftrate the 
interior of India are in the higheft degree laudable, and of fuch 
effential importance to the Company, whofe troops now oc. 
cupy fo large a portion of it, that too much encouragement 
cannot be given to thofe who, like Major Lambton, encountes 
with determined refolution all the difficulties attending the at. 
tempt. The eftablifhment, in particular, of a feries of conneé. 
ing points, commencing from the Coromandel Coaft, and ex. 
tending quite acrofs the peninfula, was a defideratum in Indian 
geography, and its accomplifhment muft be of material fer. 
vice in both a military and commercial point of view. The 
want of fucha feries was much lamented by Major Rennell 
in compofing the Memoir of his Map of Hindoftan.. 


On the Hindu Syftems of Aftronomy, oar their Conneflion 
with Hiflory in ancient and modern Times. By J. Bentley, Efq. 


Mr. Bentley, in this article, endeavours to fupport again 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, who had attacked his fyftem, his 
former opinions concerning the comparatively modern flate 
of the aftronomical {cience of the brahmins, afligning to the 
Surcu SippHuNTH, their earlieft treatife in that {cience, 
the age only of betwee 7 and 800 years. Sir W. Jones, 
however, who was not at all dilpofed to admit the Hindoo 
claims to unfathomable antiquity, yet is willing to allow them 
to have been a great, a learned, and philofophic nation at 
the period of the promulgation of the Inftitures of Menu, 
which by an aftronomical deduétion, in the preface to that 
wok; he ftates at 1280 years before Chrift; and Herodotus, 
who flourifhed 400 years before Chrift, is al fo decifive in regard 
to their claims to high diftm€tion in this refpeét of the ancient 
and venerable race of Brachmans, whom Darius Hyftafpes 
vifited im their woody receffes amid the mountains of the 
higher India, and where EOK UM MONITW, RATIONES MUN 
DANI MOTUS ET SIDERUM * were unfolded to the royal | 
pupil. On this fubje& we mutt repeat what we obferved in 
reviewing a former treatife of Mr. Bentley on the fame topic, 
that, as Sir W. Jones was himfelf a profound mathematician, 
we are not at all inclined to conceive that, in his inveftigation 
of this matter, he proceeded upon principles not. fully 
_ weighed and examined, or drew conclufions not fully jufh- 
fied by the premifes aflumed. The bramin aftronomers, i 





* Ammianus Marcelliaus, lib. 13, 
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muft be owned, have met with rather fingular treatment, for 
while M. Baillé, in his wild but ingenious hypothefis, affigns 
the origin of their zodiac to the year 3101 before Chrift *, 
Mr. Bentley, with a fcythe more rapid aad deftruétive than 
that of Time, cuts off whole centuries of improvement, 
and places them, in {cientific attainments, below-the times of 
the degenerate race of the vanquifhed Romans. 

The principal reafons, and very cogent ones they are, if 
they admit of proof, affigned by Mr. B. for his diflent from - 
thefe great authorities, are, that the computations of the 
brahmins are founded, not on real but imagined computations” 
of the conjunétions of the planets at fome very remote pe- 
riod; that the words YuG, MANWANTARA, &c. were an- 
ciently applied to fhorter periods than thofe immenfe cycles 
to which they are now artfully afferted to have reference; 
and that the names of ancient fages and patriarchs have been 
given to compofitions which, from internal evidence, appear 
to be the work of very modern philofophers. Thefé bold 
affertions are accompanied with numerous extraéts from 
Sanfcrit works, and tables of aftronomical calculations, in- 
tended to prove their verity ; but for thefe details we muft 
refer our readers to the volume itfelf, where, if abfolute de. 
monftration be wanting, they will find united a very confi- 
derable fhare of erudition and ingenuity. 


dn Effay on the SACRED ISLANDS OF THE WeEsT, with 
wher Ejfays connetled with that Work. By Captain F, Wil- 


ford. 


By turning back to our 25th volume, p. 401, the reader 
will find an account, with which we were favoured from an 
authentic quarter, of the impofition that was practifed on - 
Mr. Wilford by his brahmin, in regard to many of his San- 
ferit MSS. in which the artful pandit had made numerous. 
erafures, and on thofe erafures had engrafted interpolations 
inthe Sanfcrit chara&ter, of names and places, favourable ta, 
what he thought were the objeéts and wilhes of his employer. 

edifcovery of this bafe impofture was accidental, and the 
hock to Mr. Wilford fo great as to occafion him a dangerous 
illnefs. In the introduétion to this effay, or feries of effays, he 
enters at fome length into the hiftory of the impofition, and 
his account being exceedingly open and candid, and in fome 
degree neceflary to prepare the way for the proper reception 


~~ 





* Aftronomie Ancienne, Po 2 
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among European literati of the fubfequent differtations, we 
prefent our readers with as much of it as we think fully ex: 
cubpates hin from all cenfure an that dark and infamous 
tanfattion. 7 


«« My original defign was to have publifhed my-effay on the 
Sacred Ifles by itfelf; and this feveral years ago when it was 
ready for the prefs. But in that detached ftate, if I may be al. 
lowed the expreffion, unconneéted with the geography of. the 
country, from which I drew my information refpecting them, and 
unaccompanied with the general fyftem of geography of the 
Hindus, it would have appeared to great difadvantage. Befide 
it was far from being fo complete as it now is, for | have fince 
found many valuable and interefting materials, which have enabled 
me to form a more adequate idea of the fubject. : 

‘¢ A fortunate, but at the fame time moft diftrefsful difcovery, 
contributed to delay its publication, Though I never entertained 
the leaft doubt concerning the genuinenefs of my vouchers (hav- 
ing curforily collated them with the originals a little before I 
had cempleted my effay‘, yet when I reflected how cautious m 
author ought to be, and how eafily miftakes will take place, I 
tefolved once more to make a general collation of my vouchers 
with the originals, before my eflay went out of my hands. This, 
I conecived, was a duty which I owed, not only to the public, 
but to my ‘own character. 

‘* In going on with the eollation I foon perceived, that when- 
ever the word Savetem or Swetu-dwipa, the name. of the prin- 
cipal of the Sacred Tiles, and alfo of the whole clutter, was intro. 
duced, the writing was fomewhat different, and that the papet 
was of a diferent colour, as if ftained. Surprifed at this ftrange 
appearance, I held the page to the light, and perceived imme- 
diately that there was an etafure, and that fome fize had been ap- 
plied. . Even the former Word was not fo much defaced, - but that 
F could fometimes make it out plainly. I was thunderftruck, 
but felt fome confolation, in knowing that ftill my manufcript 
was in my own pofleffion. I recoble¢ted my cflay on Eg spt, aud 
inftantly Bret gn the originals which I had quoted in it; ™Y 
fears were but too foon realifed, the fame deception, the fame 
erafures appeared to have pervaded them, — I fhall not trouble the 
Society with.a defeription of what I felt, and of my diftrefs at 
this difcovery. My fir ftep was to inform my friends of It 
either verbally, or by letters, that I might fecure, at leaft, the 
credit of the firft difclofure. 

«« When I reflected, that the difcovery might have been made 
by others, either before or after my death, that in one cafe my 
fitua ion would have been truly diftrefsful ; and that in the other 
my name would have paffed with infamy to pofterity, and in- 
«tealed the calendar of impofture, it brought on fuch paroxy{ms 


a threatened the moft ferious confequences, in my then — 
a 
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Rate of health. I formed at firft the, refolution to give up en. 
tirely my refearches and purfuits, and to inform Government and 
the public of my misfortune. But my friends diffuaded me from 
taking any hafly ftep; and advifed me to afcertain, whether the 
deception had pervaded the whole of the authorities cited by me, 
or fome parts only, 1 followed their advice, and having refamed 
the collation of my vouchers with unexceptionable manufcripts, 
1 found that the impofitions were not fo extenfive as I had appre- 


hended.’” P. 247. 


After this ingenuous ftatement, Captain Wilford proceeds 
to obferve, that in what he is about te communicate to the 
reader no fufpicion of impofition need be entertained ; that 
his deieétion of the impofture had made him doubly cautious ; 
and that he has prepared two copies of his vouchers for what 
he afferts, which he has placed, one with the Afiatic Society, 
the other in the College of Fort William. He ftill retains his 
firft opinion unaltered, that by the Sacred Ifles of the Welt 
are meant the Britifh Ifles, although he once thought CANDIA 
or Crete might be intended. He proceeds to obferve on the 
principal of thefe illands, that < 


« The White Ifland in the Weft is the holy land of the Hisdus, 
It is of courfe a fort of fairy land, which, as might be expected 
from their well-known difpofition, they have not failed to fore 
with wonderful mountains, places of worlhip and holy ftreams, 
It would be highty imprudent to attempt to afcertain their pre- 
fent names and fituation; though I have occafionally - broken, 
through this rule, and may have been feduced, by a ftrange fimi- 
larity of names and other circumftances, with the fafcinating at. 
traction of conjectural etymology. 

** Should the learned rejeét this, not deeming the prefumptive 
proofs ftrong er I beg their indulgence in the few cafes of this 
defcription, which certainly cannot miflead them. It is feldom 
the lot of authors to write without fome enthufiafm, a portion of 
which may perhaps be neceflacy, 1 have faithfully collected 
whatever I could find in the Purdn‘as and other Hindu books, re- 
lating to this holy land, whether bearing fome marks of truth, 
or obvioufly fititious ; and I folemnly declare that I have not 
the defire, either to defend or impugn the notions of the Hizdus, 
as I conceive them, in regard to chefe Sacred Ifles.”* P. 263. 


The reader wiil excufe us for reminding him that the pre- 
fent is only the firft of Ax diftinét eflays that are intended, 
with the permiffion of the Afiatic Society ,to appear fucceflively 
inthe volumes of their Tranfaftions. However paradoxical 
may ap the fuppofition that ALBION is, in fact, the 
White Ifland in queftion, and-however unfatisfaGtory to his 
judgment may poffibly prove the refult, yet he may depend 
. Q 3 upon 
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upon it, that, im the courfe of the inveftigation, he will be 
rewarded for his attention by a vaft mafs of collateral infor. 
mation, gleaned from fources only attainable by the a€tive 
zeal ne patient induflry poffefled by Captain Wilford, 
What has already been given is merely introdu€tory ; he com. 
mences the Effay itfelf with an extended view of their fyf. 
tems of geography, in the progrefs of which much light is 
shrown on the earlielt claffical writers in that line, and fome 
important obfervations will be found on the natural hiftor 

of India; of India, we mean, furveyed upon a grand feale 
by a philofophic eye, attentive to its revolutions during a 
long feries of ages, and in periods when Gangetic Hindoftan 
was perhaps {till covered with the waters of the ocean. Amid 
the obfeure legends of the brahmins much of this kind of 
information occafionally gleams, though a deity often ap- 
pears upon the flage to a thofe changes which nature 
more flowly, but certainly, performs. Thus the fea, that 
once walhed the foot of the Gauts, retires at the command 
of Veefhnu from the coaft of Malabar; and, on the oppo- 
fie fhore, to the trident of the avenging Sceva is attributed 
the defolation of cities, fubverted by earthquakes, or over- 
Whelmed by the encroaching ocean. 
















































(To be concluded in our next.) 





Ant. II. An Effay on the earlier Part of the Life of Swift, 
bythe Rev. John Barrett, D. D. and Vice-Proveft of Trinity 
College, Dublin. To which are fubjoined, various Pieces 
aferibed to Swift, twa of his original Letters, and Extracts 
jrombis Remarks on Bifbop Burnett's Hiflory. vo. 232 
pp. 5s Johnfon, &c. 1808. 


F minute accuracy were attainable, in the biographical re- 
cords of any man of letters, it might reafonably be looked 
for in our Memoirs of Swift. Few men have played a more 
con{picuous part than this remarkable charafer, both in the 
republic of lettersand the thorny region of political contett. 
The bofom friend of Harley and of St. John, the early affo- 
ciate of Sw William Temple, and the companion and con- 
fident of Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot, he‘moved in a very 
different {phere from the ordinary race of poets, fatirifts, 
and pamphieteers; and attraG@ed the notice of his cotem- 
porasies as well by the aétive fcenes of bisslile, as. by his 
fuccefsful 
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fuccefsful labours for the, inftruétion and amufement of 
pofterity. The domeftic hiltory of Swift, too, was fuffi- 
ciently curious to form a tempting fubjeét for inveftigation, 
The myfterious intercourfe which he carried on with Stella, 
and the romantic attachment with which he was perfecuted 
by Mrs. Vanhomrigh, are admirably calculated to raife an 
interett in the lovers of intrigue and admirers of the mar- 
vellous. Swift too was fortunate, in finding biographers 
why were attached to him by friendthip or relationthip, and 
with whom he lived in that kind of familiar intercourfe 
which feems belt to promife charaétenflic anecdote and in- 
terefting detail. Lord Orrery, his coufin Dean Swift, and 
Dr. Sheridan, who in fucceflion took up the talk of writing 
his life, had long enjoyed his intimacy, aud were on that 
account more than ufually qualified for furnifhing authentic 
and minute information concerning him. Notwithftanding 
all this, however, there are many intereftiug particulars in the 
life of Swift, eoncerning which much uncertainty and con- 
tradi€tion have prevailed, and which {till furnifh employment 
for the laborious biographer. 

It might be thought that few things relating to him had a 
better chance of being accurately known than the country R | 
his birth, Yet, though it is now certainly afcertained ¢ 
Ireland was the place of his nativity, an opinion very ge. 
nerally crevailed during his life-time that he was born in 
England; infomuch that Pope, in one of his letters to him, 
mentions England as his native country. To this miftake he 
had himfelf contributed by frequently faying, when the 
people of Ireland difpleafed him, ** 1 am not of this vile 
country; I am an Englifhman ;” and infifting that he was 
ftolen from England when a child, and brought over to Ire- 
land in a band-box, An uncertainty prevailed even refpe&- 
ing his legitimacy, and he had been thought by many to 
be a natural fon of Sir William Temple, on account of 
the great marks of kindnefs with which that gentleghan treated 
him; an injury to his mother’s reputation, which an attentive 
examination of dates ferved completely to. remoye 

It is not the purpofe of the pretent.Biogeaphical themoir to 
examine anew either of.thefe. queftionabhe] . 
of Swift, which we have been led thusineidenta 
but to inveftigate another controverted dubject refpeéting the 
Dean of St. Patrick's, which the fituation of Dr. Barrett, as 
Vice-Provoft of Trinity College, Dublin, qualified him to 
explore with every profpect of fuccefs. It is known that 
Swift experienced confiderable difficulty in organs | his 
bachelor’s degree at Trinity College; and when he did at 
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length fucceed, was with the opprobrious infertion in the 
books-of ex /peerali gratia, which, though it might bear the 
interpretatiba of the reward of diflinguifhed merit, is well 
known to college mento fignify a boon conferred: out of 
mere favour, and for which there was no legitimate claim. A 
Still geearer flur was fixed on the college reputation of Swift 
by Mr. Richardfon, who, ina letier to Lady Bradthaigh, of 
v2d April, 1752, aflested, that this fingular charatier, whes 
at Dablin Univeriity, 


“Was fo very ill-natired and troublefome that he was made 
Terre-filias on purpofe to have se eo to expel him, He 
raked up all the fcandal againit the heads of that Univerficy chat 
a fevere inqsirer, and a (till feverer temper, could get together 
into his harangue. He was expelled in confeque nce of his abufe; 
and having his di/ceft, afterwards got admittéd at Oxford to his 
degree.’’ 


It isthe chief purpofe of Dr, Barrett in the prefent book 
to afcertain the foundation of thefe flurs upon the reputation 
of Swift; and the enquiry, though not of firfl-rate impor- 
sance, muft be adnmtied to be, to a confiderable degree, cure 
ous. Every admirer of the geninsof Swift muft be defirous 
ot knowing whether the difficulty he found in obtaining 
_academical honours was the confequence of negligence, i. 
regularity of condutt, or obtufonets of parts; for that ge- 
niufes of a very igh order have im carly life exhibited: the 
appearance of dullnets, is a pertedtly wel! afcertained ano- 
maly of the buman mind, any remarkable inftance of which 
cannot fail co interefl the cuniousenquirer, Do know allo 
whether Swit was wild or regular in his condu@ while at 
college, 13 of {ome confeqnence; as the fincerity of his piety 
and purity of Ins morals have been called in queflion, ctuefly, 
we belféve, on account of the Joofe character af Boling, 
broke andjorne others of his intimates, 

To fettle thefe pomts in a fatisfactory manner, even with 
the advantages which Dr. Barrett enjoyed, has mot’ proved fo 
caly a tal-ass might: liave been imagined, ‘Che documeats 
which haves fiippiied! the materials for information are the 
College R of Trimty, called Buttery Books, of which 
it feems one 18° Waging; and in the twa which remam there 
are Various abbreviations and peculiarities which camfiderably 
puzzlethe (ubjeét, On the very day. in which Swift entered 
college, ins coufin Thomas Swift entered along, witti him; 
and as both appear frequently in the Battery Books, and with- 
out thetr Chriftian wames prefixed, it: is by no means an cafy 
mater to determine what are-the delinquencies of the one 
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and whet of the ocher. In one of the regifters, however, 
they are djflinguithed as Swift, fenior, anc Swift, junior; 
and Dix Barrett (acceeds in proving that Jonathan Swilt was 
the younger of the two. In the other regifter this diline. 
tion is omitted; but Dr. Barrett informs us, that aceording to 
college rules, the name of the younger Swift ought to have 
no place in this regifter, The Dean of St. Patrick's then, aes 
cording to this author, is accountable only for the recorded 
offences of Swift, jontor; and thefe are pretty numerous, 
though apparently not of a very heinous kind, as they confilt 
chiefly of negie@ of certain academical duties, contumacy to 
his fuperiovs, and haynting the town after the proper hours, 
In thefe delinquencies he is generally coupled with his eoufin 
Thomas, and certain other youths, apparently of idle habits, 
Thus the record informs us in ove place, that * Mr. Warren, 
Sir Swift, fentor, Sir Swift, junior, Web, Bredy, Serles, 
and Johufon the penfioner, for netotious negleét of dues 
and frequenting the town, were admonilhed.” Again, 
" And nove alfa, that one of the above (Bredy) was ex. 
pelled 19th Sept. 1687, for writing and publithing a fean, 
dalous libel on fome ladies of quality.” 

Dr. Barrett has had the patience and induftry to afcertain 
every offence of this kind that Randa recorded againft Swift 
inthe Buttery Books of Trinity College, together with the 
amount of the fines impofed in each cale, their abatements 
before infli€tion, the punifhments occafionally fubflituted in 
their flead, &c. &e. Of the kind of information which 
this part of the volume contains, the following extra& may 
ferve as a {pecimen. 


_ Let us next inquire and fee what account the Buttery Books 
give of Swift's attendance on duties.” From them we learn, that 
the duties to which ftudents were then liable, were thefe : 

‘* Chapel, —hall,—furplice,—catechif{m—leftures in Greek, 
Hebrew, mathematics, as alfo morning lecture ; alfo difputations 
and declamations. Of thefe the firft four were in force all the 
= the letures only in term. And I, further find, that 

tween the periods of 14 November 1685, add. 8 October 
1687, (being the time comprifed in the firt aut only. Junior book 
Icould get) he had punifhments on him, ‘whether confirmed of 
taken off, upwards of feventy weeks: that after he had rece ved 
the above-mentioned punifhments, he appears both out of com. 
Mons and unpunifhed, for ten weeks and upwards; whence, as.(I 
do not believe the cenfure wrought any reformation in him) I aa 
inclined to believe that he {pent the three or four months fubje. 
quent to his cenfure, in the country, his high fpirit being unable 
to brook the difgrace, During other periods he was frequently 
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out of commons; thus, previoufly to 20 March, 1685.6; as alfe 
from May 1 to 18, 1686; and from 28 Auguit to 16 OGober, 
1686; and from 27 November 1686, to January 8, 1686-7; but: 
he has punifhments confirmed on him, in thofe times; whence ] 
conclude that he was then in college, notwithftanding he was out 
of commons. Mott of his panifments are for non.attendance ig 
chapel; the amount is 11. 193. gd. confirmed, and 198. rod. takea 
off.—For furplice, (that is, for non-attendance in chapel at thofe 
times when farplices are required to be worn,) 113, 4d. confirmed, 
and 6s. 6d. taken off.—Of his other punifhments, thofe for lec. 
tures appear all confirmed; aud are, for catechifm, gs. Greek 
Jefture gd. Hebrew lecture 8d. mathematic lefture 1s. 10d. and 
thofe for miffing night-rolls, or town-haunting; (thatis, for halls *,} 
amount to 3/1. 4s. but are all taken off, the admonition being fub. 
ftituted in their place.’ P. 10, | 


From all this it is fufficiently manifeft, that Swift was 
by no means regular in his conduét, or affiduous in his 
ftudies, while at Dublin Univerfity ; but there is no evi- 
dence of his having been guilty of any ferious enormity, 
or of his having been confidered as deficient in abilities, or 
_incapable of arrrving at that pre-eminent flation among men 
of letters which he afterwards attained. The greateft offence 
that ftands recorded againft him, and for which the feverelt 
penalty was inflited, was for exciting {edition in the college, 
treating the junior dean with contempt, and railing at him 
in an abufive manner. In this high mifdemeanour he was 
affociated with various accomplices, and more particular! 
with a youth of the name of Sergeant,. who was compel! 
with Swift, to crave pardon on his knees, in the public 
hall, of the offended junior déan. Swift, Sergeant, and 
another ftudent of the name of Web, were alfo fufpended 
from all academical degrees, either paft or future; but this 
fufpenfion was afterwards taken off, as appears by the ree 
cord, which is as follows: : 


** 1688, Nov. 30. Nemini obfcurum, &c. &c. Conftat vero 
Dom. Web, Dom, Sergeant, Dom. Swift, Maynard, Spencer, et 
Fither, huic legi contraveniffe, tam feditiones five diflenfiones 
domefticas excitando, quam juniorem decanum ejufque monita 
contemnendo, eundemque minacibus verbis contemptis et contu- 
macie plenis laeeffendo, unde graviflimas commeriti funt, 

&c. Placuit Dom. Web, Dom. Swift, et . Sergeant, omni 
_ gtadu fufpendendos tam fufcepto quam fufcipiendo, &c. Af 


a, 





«* ® The names of the ftudents are called over in the college- 
hall every night at nine o’clock,’’ veil 
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verd Dom. Swift et Dom. Sergeant, quoniam cxteris adhuc inte. 
lerabilius fe gefferunt, ab eodem decano publicé in Auli flexis 
genubus fecundum criptam formulam die tertio Decembris 
proximé futuri, non’ antemeridian& veniam petere.”” 

* 1688-9, January Sth. The fufpended by the de- 
erce of November 30, were reitored.’’ P. 24. 


Thefe then were the academical offences of Swift, with 
their penalties; and they fufficiently account for his obtain- 
ing his bachelor’s degree ex fpeciali gratia, without the fup- 
pofition of his having, at this eriod, exhibked a more than 
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alll 


| ordinary ebtufenefs of intellett, It is proved by Dr. Bar- 
rett, that Swift never was expelled from college, as Richard- 
fon has afferted in his letter to. Lady Braidfhaigh; and. that 


he never even affumed the chara&ter of a Zerr@ filius ; that 
is to fay, a popular orator, who, during the licence of a 
ublic ah at the Univerfity, delivered a difcourfe called a 
ripes, in which the heads of colleges were ridiculed and 
fatyrized. This freedom, when carried to excels, did not 
always pafs unpunifhed ; and with iegard to the Zripes in quel 
tion, it is proved by Dr. Barrett to have been written by one 
John Jones, who, on account of the feandalous afperfions 
it contained, was in July 1688 degraded from his degree. 
Thus far Dr. Barrett fuccefsfully vindicates Swift from 
the imputation thrown upon him by Richard{on ; he is, how- 
ever, inclined to think that the Dean was in fa& the author of 
the offenfive Tripos, or at leaft the greater part of it, although 
it was publicly fathered by Jones. He endeavours to prove, 
that this Jones was an intimate of Swift’s, but by arguments 
of no great weight; he adduces alfo a variety of topics, of 
the nature of internal evidence, in fupport of the fame opi- 
nion, but, we think, without adequate fuccefs. It’ is furely | 
unfair to argue, that Swift was the author of this piece of 
ridicule, becaufe it is utterly beaftly, and exceeds in loath. 
fomenefs all but the dirtielt of his acknowledged compo- 
fuions ; or becaufe Swift took.a pleafure in Macaronic Latin, 
in which the fatire is partly written; or becaufe Lloyd, 
whom Swift thoroughly hated, is abufed in the fatire; or 
becaufe the Tripos lathes freemafonry, on*which very fub- 
yet Swift has written a letter; or becaufe it calls‘Colonel 
Hewfon ‘*the blind cobler,” which correfponds with the 
zeal of Swift againft innovators in church and fate. Yet 
by thefe and fimilar arguments does Dr. Barrett endeavour to 
father upon Swift a fcurrilous o of profe andverfe, ‘in 
which there is little wit, and lefs decency. If the poeti 
; of the Tripos (which is publifhed at length in the pre- 
foot volume) be feally Swit. his Mule did certainly moft 
wonderfully 
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wonderfully improve by his more intimate acquaintance with 
her. It is not eafy to believe that Swift, even when at col 
lege, could have written fuch Iities as thefe: 


© Does fing French fongs; can rivyme,. and furnifichat 
To inqvifitive Mifs from Lerters or Gazette; 
Knowe the affairs of cockpit and the rece, 
And who were conquerors at either place: 

If Crop or Trotter took the prize away, 
And who a fortune gain'd the other day." 


OF the profe part of this fatire, which is in but a fimall 
more animated, our readers may take the fummary , as 
the leait offenfive to delicacy, for a {pecimen, 


‘© And now belike I have made a fair afternoon’s work on’t: 
I’ have not left myfelf one*friend of the Mammon of Unright. 
oufnefs. If 1 go to the kitchen, the fteward will be my enemy 
as long as he breathes ; if to the cellar, che butler will dath my 
ale with water; and the clerk of the buttery will {core up my 
offences five-fold. If I betake myfelf to the library, Ridley’s 
ghott will haunt me, for {candalizing him with the name of Free. 
mafon. If I fly tothe divines for fuccour,, Dean Manby and 
Archdeacon Baynard will pervert me; Dr. King will hreak my 
head, becaufe I am a Prifcian: and Dr. Foy: is fo’ full'of fpleen, 
he’ll worry me. Mrs. Horncaftle and Sir Maddifon: will talk 
withme. Mother Jenkinfon won't furnifh: me with cale. and 
bacon on Chrittmas-day, and Dr. Loftus will biteme.. The Vir- 
tuofi will fec their brains a.work,. for gimcracks to poll my eyes 
out. ‘The Freemafons will banifh me their lodge, and bar me the 
happinefs of kiffing long Laurence: And the aftronomers won't 
allow me one good ftar, nor inform when the fan will be toraily 
eclipfed,, that I may provide myfelf with candles.. Mr.. Loftus 
and Mr. Lloyd will nofé me; Mr.. Allen will cat’ me without 
fait; Dr. Acton too, I fear, will /ail’on me.. Nay, the very 
Provoit will thake his head at me, and’ ftower away fromm me: 
but that which makes. my calamity moft infopportable;. and a 
weary of your company, is, that in all my tribulation; youdo ns 
thing but laugh * at me; and therefore I take my leave.’” P..77- 

The moft valuable part of the prefent volume is.compofed 
of hitherto unpubli pieces. which. are. here afcribed 
to Swiit; fome of them on. apparently unqueitienable evl- 
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« * Brom this: padiage it appears,, that the aothor-of this per- 


formancesiad ne malicious intentions towards the whom 
he cenfared; but oniy wrihed to indulge a little » which, 


he concerved, the ufual practice on fuch occafions werranted,”’ 
dence; 
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dence, others on very doubtful nds... The are 
chiefly extradted from 2 wien manuleript in the 
library of Trinity College, called the " Whimfical Medley,” 
to whieh it appears that Swift, King, and othet poets of con. 
fiderable nave, were contributors in early dife,. OF thefe 
pieces we fhould be tore di to aferibe. the * Swan 
Tripe Club, in Dublin,” to King than to Swilt, if indeed it 
be the work of either, It was, indeed, publifhed by Tonfon 
in 1706, as written by the author of the Dale of a Tub,” 
but this is only a flender proof of ius authenticity, and it 
was certainly mnevet owned by Swift. It.is a fatire u 

the High Church, which it was the objeét of the greater 
part of Switt’s life to fupport; and to which he appears al- 
ways to have been a gealous friend, although it ia known 
that the fecular politics of his early life were at variance with 
thofe of which te was afterwards fo firm an advocate. The 
fivle of this poem has no tefemblance to the fimplicity and 
terfeneis of Switt, being iT and involved heroics, replete 
with epithet, and the a ion of points inflead of eaf 

ambling meafure, and almoft colloquial familiarity, by whie 

the verfes of this writer are very peculiarly. ¢ ized, 
Some ot the pieces here firft printed have thefe peculiarities in 
a remarkable degree, and of themfelves therefore fufficiently 
eftablith their authenticity. Such is the * Conference be. 
tween Sir H,. P—ce’s Chariot and Mrs, St—d's Chair,” 
the Parody on Baron Lovell’s Addrefs to a Grand Jury, and 
the Parody on the Bleilington Addrefs to her Majely. As 
a [pecimen we infert the opening of this laft piece, 


From a town that confifts of a church and a fteeple, 
With three or four houfes, and as many le, 
There went an Addrefs in great form a good order, 
Compos’d, as ’tis faid, by Will Crowe, their Recorder, 
And thus it began to an excellent tune : 
Forgive us, good Madam, that we did not as foon 
- the reft of the cities and towns of this nation 

ith your’Majefty jey on this glorious occafion, 
Not that omnes | hearty or loyal than others, ° 
But having a great many fifters and brothers, } 
Our borough in riches and years far exceeding, — 
We let them fpeak firft, to fhow our breeding. 

‘* We have heard with much tranfport.and great 
Of the vict’ry obtain’d in the late famous at 
When the field was fo warm’'d, that it foon grew t9 
For the French and Bayarians, who had al gor ; 
Bur that they thought beft in great hafte to retire, 





"And leap into the water for fear of the fire.”* P. 93. 


We 
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We have alfo feveral of thofe pieces which paffed be- 
tween the Deart and his familiar friends, Sheridan, Delany, 
&c. which aimed at nothing higher than the amufement of 
the moment, but certainly deferve to be preferved as the 
literary relaxationsof fo great agenius as Swift. Some of thofe 
jeux d'efprit which are now firit publithed, throw light upon 
certain obfcurities in their predeceffors in the works of the 
Dean ; and therefore will be highly acceptable to all who 
with to enter completely into the multifarious produétions 
of his pen. Thus, in a picce of Sheridan's, publhthed in 
the prefent volume, he vindicates himfelf from the difgrace 
of having’ been called’a goofe, as follows : 


«© [’ll write while | have half an cye in my head ; _ 
I'll write while I live, and I’ll write when you're dead ; 
‘Though you call me a goofe, you pitiful flave! 

I'll feed on the grafs that grows on your grave.”’ 


Thefe lines completely explain.a couplet in. the exquifite 
par ga Swift wrote in the name of his cook-maidte 
Sheridan, where this poetical correfpondent of the Dean’s is 
charged with the very offence, which he is here*found to 
cormr©dit. 


** You faid you would cat grafs on his grave? A Chriftian’ cat 


Whereby you fhow that you are either a goof or an afs,’” 


The remarks of Swift on certain paffages of Burnet’s 
Hiftory of his Own Times, which had been written: by the 
Dean on the margin of his copy of the book, have, we be- 
lieve, been given to the public before, in the European 
Magazine. They are better fited for fuch a vehicle than 
for the prefent volume, as they confift of fhort and_ pithy. 
farcafms rather than of. profound hiflorical. or. political cri- 
uciim. Swift's antipathy to the Bifhop of Sarum was be~ 
fore known to the public, from his ironical preface to the 
Introduétion of.the third volume on the Reformation; and it 
18 equally apparent by the ftyle of the prefent commentary, 
where he occafionally permits himielf to call: the Bilhop 
** rogue! dog! Scotch dog! &c.” In various) examples 
we — »with the genuine irony and farcafm of Swift. 
Thus Burnet fays, that the Paradife Loft ** was efteemed 
the beatif “perfe that ever was writ, at leaft 
im our | " Swift adds, “ A miftake—for it is in 

Burnet ftates, that the French liberated 
Senn for 50,000 crowns, Swilft exclaims, 

llings apiece! By much too dear for a 

Dutchman,”’ 






25 000 Dutch 
** What! tes 
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Dutchman.” And when Burnet deferibes the “Ratt of 
Argyle as '* a folemn fort of man, grave, fober, and free of 
all fcandalous vicesy” Swift fabjoins, “ as a man is free of 
a corporation, he means.” * ge Be, geek Both ood 
Not the leaft valuable portion of the prefent volume ‘con 

fils of two original letters of Swift, which’ bre in hie bef 
manner. The firit is a vindication of himfelt from the ab- 
furd charge which had been made againit hi of his intendi 
his well-known poem called ** Hamilton's Bawn,”” as a li 
on Sir Arthur Achefon and his adits and is add to 
De. Jenny. The fecond, is addreffed to the Reverend Mr. 
Brandreth, and contains a pote of Ireland, marked. hy all 
the Dean’s charaéteriftic mifanthropy.. We prefent it to ous 
readers as a fit conclufion of the prefent article, 


 TO.THE REV, JOHN BRANDRETH, 
DEAN OF BMLY, 


Sir, 

If you are not an excellent ‘philofopher, I allow you per- 
fonate one perfetly well ; and if a believe yourfelf, I heartily 
envy you; for I never yet faw in Ireland-a fpot of earth two feet 
wide, that had net in it fomething to dif e. Ithink Tence | 
was in your county, Tipperary, which is like the reft of the whole 
en bare face of nature, without houfes or plantations; — 
—fithy cabins, miferable, tattered, half-ttarved creatures, fcarce 
in human fhape ;—one infolent, ignorant, oppreflive '{quire to be 
found in twenty miles riding ;~—a patith church to be only 
_ ina fummer.day’s journey, in comparifon of which an.1 
farmer’s bara is a cathedral ;—a of fifteen miles i 
every meadow a flough, and ¢ hill a mixture of rock, heath, 
and marth ;—and every male and from the farmer inclufive 
to the day.laboure® infallibly a thief, and uently a fy 
which in this ifland are terms convertible. The is ra 
a lake than a river, and has not the fixth part of the ftream that 
runs under Lendon Bridge. ‘There is not an atre of land in Ire. 
land turned to half its advantage; yet it is better improved than 
the people: and.all thefe evils ase effects of Englith tyranny ;— 
fo your fons and grandchildren will find to their forrow. Cork 
indeed pips amie of trade; but for fome years paft is gone to 
decay ; and the wretched meschants, inftead of being dealers, are 
dwindled into pedlars and cheats. I defire will not write 





fuch accounts to your friends in England. Did youever fee 
cherSl conannsemn egenany anaeene aa 
year at a fair or on a holiday, when fome. poor rogue igppened to 
gct drunk, and Starved the whole week after.— You Wall give a 
very diffetent account of yous winter campaign, when you can’¢ 
walk: five’ yards from your door without mr mired to 
knees, nor ride lait a eile witha being in fough to your - 

. irte; 
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fkirts; when your landlord muft fend twenty miles for yeaft, be. 
fore he can brew or bake; and the neighbours for fix miley round 
mult club to kill a mutton.—Pray, take care of damps,.and when 
you leave your bedchamber, let a fire be made, vo latt cill night; 
and after all, if a ftocking happens to fall off a chair, you may 
wring it next morning.—/ munc, ct tecum ver{us meditare canovor, 

 [ have not faid all this out of any malicious intention, to 
put you out of conceit with the fcene where you are, but merely 
tor your credit; beeaufe it is better te kriow you are mile 
than to betray anill tafte: T confult your honoor, which is dear 
than life; therefore I deriand! that you thall not relifly one bir of 
victuals, or drop of drink, or the company of any honian crea. 
ture, within thirty miles of Knoétoher, during your refidence in 
thofe parts; and then 1 fhall begin to have a:rolerable’ opinion 
of your underftanding, 

‘¢ My lamenefs is very flowly recovering; and if it be well 
when that the’year is out, I thall gladly compound; yet I make 
a (hift to ride about ten miles a-day by virtue of certain imple. 
ments called gambadoes, where my feet flund firm as on a floor; 
and I gual dine alone, like a king of afi Nertnit, and continue 
alone until I go to bed ; for even my wine will not perchafe com. 
pany, and I begin to think the lame are forfaken as: much as the 
poor and the blind. Mr. [ebb nevercalls at’ the Déanry of late? 
perhaps he hath found out that I like him as a modeft man, and 
of very good underftanding.— This town is neither large nor full 
enough to furnifh events for entertaining acountry corref| ‘ 
Murder now and then is all wehave to troft'to, Oar fruit is all 
deftroyed with the long {pring and caftern winds; and I fhall not 
have the tenth part of my laft year’s-froit. Mifs Hoadley hath 
been nine days in the fmall.pox, which I never heard of till this 
minute; bat they fay the is paft danger:. She would have been 4 
terrible lofs to the Archbifhop, Dr.. Felton,, of Oxford, hath 
writ an o¢tavo about Revelation ; [I know'nof® his charatter. He 
fent over four copies to me; one of which was for Mr. Tickelf, 
two for the Bifhops of Cork and Waterford, and one to myfelf, 
by way of payment forfending the reft, I fappofe, for he fene me 
no letter. I know him not.—Whenever you are im this sown, E 
hope you will fiend your ufage of me, liv coming: often to a plit- 
lofophical dinner at'the Deanry : this T pretend! to expect for the 
fake of our common princefs, Lady E. Germaine, ‘to whonr I’ve 
(q. Lowe] the happinefs of your acquajntance;- and on bier sc- 
count I expe¢t your juftice to believe me to be; with trueft efteem, 

“6 Your mott obertient, 
humble fervant, 
{ Dablia}j, goth June; 1732. j. So" PB. rpy 


_ Notes-areadded to this letter, explaining: the names:men- 
troned in ut, but tor thefe we mut refer to the. books 


Art. 
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fhort preface to the work, to im one VO. 
lana, the veflee of ell hi — ideas, which fall 
under the tithe he has now —— 
liderable time would be neural — uruers oe Veen 
culars whith to i new fyftem, havi 
urged by feveral of ilofophical friends to lofe 


in communicating the tiene ot mo be enquiries to the ute 
both for the interett of feience, and for his owt reputation, 
he was induced to Ase this edt Lane Bernd wherein he 
endeavours to ex laws relative to the do€tiine 
of heat, and me rue tant les of chemival Rages io 
thefe being in great ‘eeafube i tot the ingui. 
tits and details, which will form. eiakjed of the fut 
cond part of this work, 

The contents of the prefent publicition or fir part, and 
as follows : 


« Chap. I. On heat and calorié, 

* Seét, 1, On pearing ders the pa for iN uring 
it—Seet, 2, On expanfion by heat. ORs ba 2 ecifi 
heat of bodies. Se&. 4 On tee theory f the f me ti 
tlaftic Ruids, —Se&. 5, On the gait or heat evnived by com 
bution, &c. —Se&, 6. On the natural zero of temperature, 2 abt. 
lute privation of heat. —Sett. 7. On the motion and nimre sr 





of heat, atifing from i aan rature;—Seet. 8. 
the tempetatare of the atm tg: On te phenome 
of the congelation Of water. - 


“ Chaps 1, On Pte Bodies | 

 Se&t. 1. On the conftitation of pure elaftic fluids: —Seét: 
2, On the conftitution of mixed elattic: fluidsi+“Se@i 9. On the 
conftitution of “ee and the mechanical relate betwixt 


liquids and elaftic fluids.~Se&: 4. ‘On the conftitution of folids. 
= Chap. IE On chemea!fyatheis neers the 
tes,’’ . 


The manner in which .the, fubjeéts of thofe dviGons are 
treated, evidently mamifelt this author's accuracy, ind 
and extenfive infortnation. The general nature af ’ id at 
tations i$ to examine feveral abfirvfe :refuhs of | 
ments, at deviatons or aan natin oe da the 
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ries commonly received, and to endeavour to account for 
‘thé ame’ eitlier bythe propotab of ‘new thedries, or by’ de- 
tefting fome fallacy:th che mode of détermining the refalts, 
Moft of the feétions of this work ¢oéntaim adlarement of 
known fatis, to which there are added proper remarks, or 
- new tatts, which tend ether to efablifh new theories, or te 
correct thofe which have been already admitted); 0) ° 
Of thefe new particulars we {hall now, etidéavour to give 
fuch.an idea as may faggeft. a proper eflimate of: thei merit of 
the work. ii od 


BRS 


« Tris one of. the laws lately eftablifked relative.to the diftri. 
bution of caloric, thatdifferent bodies, though of. the fame tem. 
perature, coptain different quantities of caluric, otherwife called 

Tatent heat. . In other words, that every particular kind of fub. 
fiance has a peculiar affinity to caloric, or a peculiar capacity for 
containing.it. “ Alfo, that whilft the fame fubance remains in the 

‘fame ftate of exiftence, its capacity for calori¢ remains dnaltered; 
Yur on that changing its ftare of exiftence, its capacity for calorie 

- “wilhe alrered. Thus water, ice, and fteam, the three remarkably 

different ftates of water, poffefs very different capacities for ¢- 

Trice; Hut the eapacity of water was faid to remain the fame, as 
long as water remains under the form of a liquid; and the fame 


thing mutt be underftood of other bodics,’’ 


Mr. Dalton, in the firft eAtion of the firft chapter, fhows 
(what indeed had been fufpetted by others) that the. capacity 
‘of a body for containing ‘caloric muft vary with its bulk, 
“aod as the bulk of bodies varies with she temperature, there- 
fore the capacity alfo muft vary wiih the temperature. ... Its 
wuc that this variation is by no means fo great. as that.,which 
accompanies the change of the Hate of exiltence ;. but it 1s 
neverthelefs fufficient to influence a variety of phenomena, 

ind vo render the refuks..of certain .ex periments), im fome 
mealure, deteéiive. . He then illultrates this: obfervation by 
addueing ap experiment of Mr. De Luc’s, in theollowing 
words: ’ : 


: ' : 

« Mr. De Luc found, that in mixing, egua/ weighss of: water 

at the treeaing and boiling temperatures, 32° and 212°, the mi 

cure indieared nearly 119° of Fahrenheic’s mercurial thermo- 

“meteor; Ber che numeri¢al mean is 12°; if he had mixed equal 

hulks of water at 92° and 212%, ‘he would have found a mean of 
t35°.* Now the means determined by: experiment m both 

ways are probably too high; for water of thefe rwo'temperatures 

being mixed, tied shout geth of its bulle ; this condenfation of 

yume (whether arifiag from afi increafed affinity of aggregatio’ 

wr the ctlect of externalmechanioak eomprefiion, is all one) = 
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‘eipela quantity of heat, and raife the temperature above the 
true mean. It is not improbable that the true mean témiperature 
between 32°.and.as2°%, may be.as low as 110° of Fahrenheit. 

« [thas been generally admitted, that if two portions of any 
Jiquid, of equal-weight, but of different temperatures, be mixed 
together, the mixture muft indicate the true mean témperature ; 
on that inftrument which correfponds with it, is af accurate mea. 
fure of temperature. But if the preceding obfervations be correct, 
it may be queitioned whether any two liquids will agree in giving 
the fame mean temperature upon being mixed as above. 7 

‘¢ In the prefent imperfee mode of eftimating temperature, the 

uable expanfion of mercury is adopted as a fcale for its meafure. 
This camot be correct, for two reafons, rft, the mixture of 
water of different temperatures is. always de/ow the mean by the 
mercurial thermometer; .for inftance, water at 32° and at 212° 
being mixed, gives t19° by the thermometer ; whereas it appears 
from the preceding remarks, ,that the temperature of fuch mixture 
ought to be found above the mean 122°; edly, mercury appears 
by the moit regent experiments, to expand by the fame law as 
water; namely, as the fquare of the aT tt ereaaind the point 
of greateft denfity.——The apparent equal expanfion of ‘mercury 
auifes from our taking a fall portion of the fcale of exptnfion, 
and that at fome diftance from the freezing point of the liquid.” 

And in the next page this author fays, Some time ago it oc. 
curred to me as probable, that water and mercury, ‘notwithftand. 
ing their apparent diverfity, aétually expand by the fume law, 
and the quantity of expanfion is as the be ra of the temperature 
from their refpective freezing points, ' Water very nearly accords 
with this law according to the prefent fcale of temperature, and 
the little deviation obfervuble is exactly of the fort that ought 
to exift, from the known error of the equal divifion of the mer- 
curial feale. By profecuting: this enquiry, I found that the mer. 
curial and watér fcales divided. according to the principle juft 
mentioned, would perfectly accord, as far as they were compa- 
table: and that the law will probably extend to all other puré 
li — but not to heterogeneous compounds, as liquid folutions 

ts,”* 7 


After feveral other remarks, Mr. D. flates the following 
remarkable analogies:~ . ; , 


Cr AM pure homogeneous liquids, as watet and mercury, 
expand from..the point of their ap or greateft denfity, 
® quantity always as the {quare of the temperatute from that 
point. | | 

‘ 2, The force of fteam from pure liquids, as water, ether, 
fc. conftitures «geometrical Toe to increments of tempe. 
tature in arithmetical progreflion, 

Oy) Rz 5. The 
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“© 3, The expanfion of permanent claftic fluids is in geometrical 
progreflion to equal increments of temperature. | 

“* 4, The refrigeration of bodies is in gcometrical progrefion 
in equal increments of time. “ 

«¢ A mercurial thermometer graduated according to this prin. 
ciple will differ from the ordinary one with equidifferential teale, 
by having its lower degrees fmaller and the upper ones: larger; 
the mean between freezing and boiling water, or 122” on the 
new fcale, will be found about 110° onthe old one. 


Mr. D. then adds a table exhibiting the numerical calcula- 
tians illuftrative of the above-meniioned principles. 

Tn the fecond fe&ion, which treats principally of the ex. 
panfions of liquids and folids by heat, avanety of facts, ex- 
periments, and appropriate remarks ave contained, to which 
we would particularly dire€& the attention of the philofophical 
reader ; but it is not in our power to give a clear, and, ot the 
fyme time, fuccinét account of the numerous particulars 
We fhall only extraéi the refults of the’experiments and cal- 
culations relative to the expanfions of liquids. 

The greateft denfity of water, as this author thinks, is 
not at 40°, according to other philofophers, but at or near 
the 36th degree of the old thermometer, or between 37* and 
38° of that which he has propofed. — 

The real expanfion of mercury from 82° to 212, he Mates 
at. 2 

Alcohol expands about 3 of its bulk for 180°, from — 8* 
to 172°. 

Oi}, and linfeed oi!, expand about 8 per cent. by 180° of 
temperature. 

Oi! of turpentine expands about 7 per cent. for 180°, 

Sulphuric acid, of the fpecific gravity 1,85, expands 
about 6 per cent. from S2* to 212°, 

Nuricacid, of the {pecific gravity 1,40, expands about 1! 
per cent. trom 32% to 212%. 

Miuriatic acid, of the {pecific gravity 1,137, expands about 
as much as the fulphuric acid. 


‘ Sulphuric ether,”? this author fays, ** expands after the 
rate of 7 per cent. for 180° of temperature. I have only com- 
pared the expanfon of this liquid with that of mereury from’6o° 
co.90° To this interval it accords fo nearly with mercury, that 
[ could perceive no fenfible difference in their rates. Lt is faid to 
freeze at — 46°." 


_Refpeéting the expanfions of. fohds, Mr. Dalton contents 
hunfebt with flating the refults of the experiments of Smea- 
ton, 
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ton, Ellicot, and Borda;and daftly he adds a table exhibit- 
ing fome of the moft temarkable effects wich are produced 
at certain temperatures; fuch,as the tuGon of meials, the 
boiling. of certain liquids, &c., 

Inthe filth fection, which treats of the quantity of heat 
evolved by combuftion, this author, amongft ot! er important 
particulars, deferibes a curious fimple dpparatis for deter- 
mining the quantity of heat extricated by the Contbution of 
inflammable. elaftic fluids; but tor the defcription of this 
appéretus, and likewife for the refules of the experiments 
that were made with it, we muil refer our readers to the work 
infelf. In the fequel of the faine fetion, the vefults of other 
experiments on the fame fubjett are contained, together with 
fuitable remarks. 

The natural zero of temperature, or of the total privation 
of heat, forms the fubjeét of the fixth fe&tion,. wherein this 
author gives the hiftory of the various methods by which the 
determination of that point has been attempted. To each of 
thofe methods he adds his remarks, and the refult of hrs ex. 
perience, The mean of all thofe refults fhows that the zero 
of temperature is about 6000° below the temperature of 
freezing water; and this, he fays, we are ‘authorized to 
admit until fomething more decifive is made to appear. 

‘The feventh fe@ion contains an epitome of the refults 
of Profeflor Leffie’s important expertments on radiant heat, 
after which Mr. Dalton ftates feveral experiments which gave 
him reafon to diffent, in a certain degree, trom {ome of Pro-. 
fellor Leflie’s conclufions. : 

The eighth fe€tion contains a particular examination of a 
well known faét refpetting the atmofphere; namely, that 
the atmofphere, in all places and feafons, 1s found to de- 


' creafe in temperature according as we afcend, and nearly in 


an arithmetical progreflion, ‘The queftion which Mr. Dalton 
endeavours to anf{wer is, whence does this diminution of tem- 
perature arife? 

For this purpofe, he, in the firit place, ftates the common 
folution, which is, that the rays of the fun pafling through 
the atmofphere to the earth, heat: the latter, and from the 
latter the heat is then communicated to the contiguous part 
of the atmofphere, whilfl the fuperior flrata receive lefs heat 
in proportion as they are more remote from the furface of 
the earth. On examination, however,.he finds that the 
latter part of this explanation is inadmiffable; for it is well 
known that heated air alcends with great rapidity; in confe- 
quence of which it fhould feem,-that at greater diffances 
trom the furface of the earth, the teniperature ought to be 
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higher and higher, contrary to obfervation, This, andother 
remarks, gradually induced him to reft the explanation upon 
the baft of a new principle, which feems to be pretty farly 
eftablifhed by his fubfequent reafoning and illuftration, The 
principle is, ) 


‘© That the natural equilibrium of heat in an atmofphere, is 
when each atom of air in the fame perpendicular column is pof- 
{effed of the fame quantity of heat ; dik cocbaguchit, the natural 
equilibrium of heat in an atmofphere is when the temperature gra- 
dually diminithes in afcending.’’ : 


In the laft feftion of the firft chapter, Mr. D, attempts to 
explain the phenomena attendant on the congelation of water, 
He firft ftates the phenomena, and then adds the principle 
wpon which he grounds his explanation; but it is not in our 
power to give.a concife and fatisfaétory idea of this expla. 
nation, efpecially for want of the figures to which he refers, 
end which are delineated in one of the plates which accom 
pany the work. 

The fecond chapter. treats of the conftitution of bodies, 
and is divided into four feélions; but the fecond.of thofe 
fe€tions is by far the longeft and the moft claborate of them 
all. Its title isy On the conflitution of mixed elaftic fluids. 

The phenomenon which ibis author endeavours to exa- 
mine and to explain, was, as it feems, firft noticed by Dr. 
Prieftley, amd.it has, after Prieftley, excited the wonder and 
the induftry of many fucceeding philofophers, particularly 
of the author of the prefent work. The phenomenon 1s, 
that When elaftic fluids of different {pecific’ grayities (but 
whofe particles do not unite chemically upon mixture) are 
placed together in one veffel, they become uniformly dif- 
fafed through each other without the leaft regard to their 
different gravities; whereas this is by na means the cafe with 
hraurdss 

In explanation of this phenomenon, Mr. D. propofed an 
Meenious theory, which was announced to the world through 
vurtous channels; but it met with contiderable oppotition, 
and fevetatable writers publifhed their remarks upon it. Of 
thofe writers the principal are, Mr. Berthollet, Dr. Thom- 
fon, Mr. Murray, Dr. Henry, and Mr. Gough. Now in 
the prefent publication, Mr. D. firtt ttates his hypothefis, in 
the next place he coniiders the objections which have. been 
made to it by the above-mentioned authors, and laithy endea- 
vours to modity his theory agreeably to the fuggeilions of his 
further experiments.and more magure reflection. Mr. Dal- 
tens Irv pothelis, mm thort, is, 

That 
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« That the particles of one gas are not elaftic or repulfive in 
regarti to the particles of ‘another ghs) But only to the patticles 
of their own kind. Coiifeqnently, when a veflel contains t mtx. 
ture of two fach elattic Muids, each atts independently “pon: the 
vetlel, with its proper elutticicy, juft as if the other were abfent, 
whit no mutual action betweea the Buids themfcives is: Ob. 
ferved. via 


| , wan. 

Mr. D. anfwers the objeftions which have been “Ahad to 
this hypothefis with propriety and acutenels ; calling, ft hg 
fame time, confiderable light on the whole fubjettvot elaffi 
and atmofpheric fluids. "ad 

‘The third chapter of this work.is a very fhort one, - otf 
occupies only five pages. It contains fome genéral'and na 
pothetical ideas, A | relating to the primary particles 
of bodies, both fimple.and compound. | "Thofg ideas are. il 
luflrated by references to figures which are annexed, | esis, 

Upon the whole this work contains four copper late Te 
gravings, with proper explanations of the Be Kew a 

Atter a careful perufal of Mr. Dalton’s’ pretent ‘Wwotky it 
mull be acknowledged that his inveftigations, -experum LS, 
and obfervations, are geuerally direéted towards the hinge 
thetical and the fpectilative.— Che buly world, is juftly ine 
clined to prefer whit is practically ufeful, to the abliru ¢ he 
veltigations of theory or hypothelig ; yet it mutt be obienvert, 
that in natural philofophy the prafical part of a fubject is 
much promoted, and often direcied jnto aregulat channel, 
by the eflablifhment of a rational, or even plaulible, theory ; 
nor can fuch agheory be formed without atte examination 
of faclg, and thé, dureftrainéd difculfion of hypothehs, 

The well known faéts relative to the, tibjedls’d this work 
have been compiled, condenfed, and ex brelfed by Mr. Dalton 
ina clear and corrcét matiner. To thofe he has added the 
accounts of other new fatls. His Hy pallette. aeaiee from, 
any apparent abfardity ; and his anfwers to his various a 
nents are expreffed with moderation and pyopriety. We, 
therefore, hefitate not to recommend the  caretul perula]' of 
this infiruétive work to the philofophical warld, 


* 


i a 


. 
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Art. V. The Travels of Capts. Lewis and Clarks, fram St. 
Louis, by Way of the Miffourt and Cilumbia Rivers 1# the 
Pacific Ocean ; performed in thé: Yra¥s 1804, 1805 cand 
1s06, by Order of the Government of the United States: Cons 
taining Delineations of the: Mannert, Cujfioms, Religvon,» Sr, 


of the Indians, computed from various authentic Sources, and- 
K+ . original 
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original Documents, and a Summary of the flatiftical View 

of the Indian Nations, from the oficial Communication of 

Meriwether Lewis. 1 liuferated with a Map of the Country 

inhabited by the Weftern Tribes of Indians. 8vo,. 309 pp. 
9ss. Longman and Co. 1809. 


HIS volume records the fecond authentic and fuccefsful 
attempt to penetrate from various parts of the vaft con- 
‘tinent of North America to the Pacific Ocean, 

The fir was by Alexander, now Sir Alexander, Mackenzie, 
who embarking from Fort Chepey wan, lat. 58 N. long. 10 
W. from Greenwich, firft explored the northern parts to 
nearly the 70th degree of latitude, and indeed till his pro- 
grefs was obflru€ted by the ice, Returning to Fort. 

hepeywan he afcended what is called Peace River to its 
fource, and from thence proceeded to the Pacific Ocean. 
For a detailed account of this arduous enterprize fee our 
twentieth volume, pp. 465 and 645, —, 

Two years fince we had a rude and unpolifhed, but cer- 
tainly a very interefling account of the prefent undertaking, 
by Patrick Gafs, who was one of the perfons eitiployed. 
probably, in fome inferior office in the expedition. Of this 
alfo we have given a fuccinét account *. toa 

~The prefent volume is fanétioned by authority ; and the 
wonder is, when we confider the abundant harveft of matter 
which the expedition mult neceffarily have exhibited; the 
new regions difcovered, new nations explored, {fingular man- 
ners obferved, noveltics in the animal and végetable tribes, 
&c. Kc. that the authors fhould’ be fatisfied with prefenting 
the refult of their adventures to the world in a. fmall un- 
embellithed volume. It is indeed accompanied with a map 
of the country inhabited by the weftern tribes of Indians, 
between the Miffiffippi and the Pacific, but this is upon a 
very fmall fcale, and by no means the moft fatisfactory. We 
are, however, thankful for it as it is, and have derived from 
it much eéntertaininent as well as information, a part of which 
we fhall lay before our readers. 3 

In confequence of an order of Congrefs to explore the 
River Miifouri to its fource, a party were appointed, under 
the command of Méiirs. Lewis and Clarke, te enter that 
river at the point where it joms‘the Miffiflippi. In the in- 
terval between May 14 and Nov. J, they had afcendéd no 
lefs than 1609 miles, where they took up their winter quar- 
ters among the tribe of Indians named the Mandans. The 





* Vol. xxxii. p. $04. 
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winter months were employed in laying ‘dewn. the. River 
Miffouri, according to courfes and diflances taken on the 
paflage, correéted by obfervations of Jongitude and-Jatitude. 
On April 8 they proceeded up the river, :and -altogether 
navigated no lefs than 3096 miles ofthe waters of the Mifs 
fouri. They finally made their way to the mouth of the’ 
Columnbic River, and fuecéeded' in afcertaining the *moft 
pratticabie rotite trom the place where they fet out,’ namely, 
from where the Miffouri meets the Mifliffippi to thé Pacific 
Ocean, a diftance of 3555 miles. , 

What the confequence may be it is impoffible at prefent 
to foretell, but there is the hope that the rays of our religion, 
of humanity, and of fcience may hereafter illuminate thefe 
gloomy, favage, and uncultivated wilds, ) 

The various tribes of Indians are defcribed in a concife 
but {atistattory manner. Fram this portion of the book we 
fubjoin.two fhort extratts, 


‘© The treatment we received from the Indians, during nearly 
three years that we were with them, was very kind and hofpi. 
table ; except the ill treatment we received from the Sioux tribe, 
who feveral times made attempts to flop us; and we fhould have 
been maffacred, had we not terrified them from their murderous 
intentien, by threatening them with the fimall-pox in fich a mane 
ner as would kill the whole tribe. | Nothing could be more hor- 
rible to them than the bare mention of this fatal difeafe. It was 
firft commanicated to them by the Americans, and it fpread from 
tribe to tribe with an unabated pace, until it extended itfelf 
acrofs the-continent. | 

‘« This fatal infection fpread around with a baneful rapidity 
which no flight could efcape, and with a fatal effect that nothing 
could refift. It deftroyed with its peftilential breath whole fami- 
lies and tribes ; and the horrid fcene prefented to thofe. who had 
the melancholy and affecting opportunity of meng Fo a com. 
bination of the dead and dying, and fuch as to avoid the horrid 
fate of their friends around them, prepared to difappoint che’ 
plague of its prey, by terminating their own exiftence. The 

abits and lives of thofe devoted people, who provide not to-day 
for the wants of to-morrow, muh Kase heightened the pains of 
fuch an affli€tion, by leaving them not only without remedy, bat 
even without alleviation. Nothing was left them but. to fubmit 
in agony and defpair. To aggravate the picture, if aggravation 
were poffible, may be added the fight’ of the helplefs child, be. 
holding the putrid.carcafe of its beloved men dragged from 
their huts by the wolves (who were invited hither by the ftench), 
and fatiated their hunger on the mangled corpfe. Or, in the 
fame manner, ferve the dog with food, odes the body of his once 
heloved mafter. Nor wasit uncommon for the father of a eee i 
whom 
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whom the infe¢tion had juft reached, to call his family aroand 
him, to'tepréfent their fifferings and cruel fate from the influence 
of fome* evil /pirit, who was preparing to extirpate their race; 
and toinvite them to baffle death wirh all its horrors, wirh their 
owt weapons; and; at the fame time, if their hearts failed in this 
nectMary at, he was-himfelf rewdy co perforin the deed of mercy 
with his own hand, as: the laft at of his affeflion, and. infantdy 
follow chem to the chambers’ of death *.”’ Phe Indians. being 
deftitute of physicians, living on animal food, and plunging them, 
felves into co/d water, on the firl difcovery of the difeate, ren. 
dered it generally mortal. 

«© While we are at Fort Mandan the Sioux robbed. feveral of 
our party when they were revurning to the fort, with the fruits of 
an excurfion after game; and murdered feveral of the Mandan 
tribe in cold bleod, without provocation, while repofing on the ; 
bofom of friendfhip. On hearing of this maflacre, Captain Clarke 
and the greater part of us volanteered to avenge the murder; but 
were deterred by’ nor receiving fucconr from the Mandan warriors, 
who declined to avenge the oatrage committed on them. The 
probable reafon of their. pot enlifting was, “that they were too 
mnch afraid of the fuperior number of the Sioux.to venture an 
engagement. 

‘* Soon after this maffacre, we received aathentic intelligence, 
that the Sioux had it in contemplation (jf their threats were true) 
to murder us in the fpring ,. but were prevented from making the 
attack, by our thteatening-to fpread the /mall pox, with all its 
horrors, among them. Knowing that it firft originated among 
the white people, and having heard of inoculation, and the mode 
of keeping the intection in phials, which they had bat an imper- 
feét idea of, a bare threat filled them with horror, and was fuf. 
ficient to. deter them from their refolute and bloody purpole. 
Chis ftratagem may appear infignificant to the reader, but was 
of the greateft confequence to us; for to it alone we owed not 
only the tare of the expedition, but our lives. 

‘€ Moft of the tribes of Indians, that we hecame acquainted 
with {except the Sioux), after betng introduced by our inter- 
preter, and having found that our intentions were friendly to. 
wards them, never failéd of greeting us with many tokens of 
their friendly difpofition. Soon after our interview, we were in- 
vited to {moke the calumet of peace, and to partake freely of 
their venifon. The women and children in particular were not 
wanting in fhowing tokens of friendfhip, by endeavouring. to 
make our ftay agreeable. On our firft meeting, they generally 
held a council, as. they term it, when their chief delivets 2 
¢ talk,’’ in which they give their fentiments refpecting their 
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new vilitors; which were filled with profeffions, of friendthi 
and often were very eloguent, and, abounded with fublime and 
figurative language. ; 

* When we departed, after taking leave, they. would often 
put up a prayer; of which the following. 1s a fam ley, whith 
was put up for us by Mandan :-—Thal ihe great {jsint’ would 
favour us with fmooth water, with &, Clear Ky by day, ahd a 
bright ftar-light by mght; that we might not be prefented with 
the red hatchet of war; but that the great pipe of peace might 
ever fhine apon us, as the fan TRines in at anclouded day, at 
that we might be overfhadowed by, the foke thereof; that we 
might have found fleep, and that the bird of peace might whifper 
in our ears pleafant dreams; that the deer might be taken by us 
in plenty ; and that the greet /pirit would take us home in faferv 
toour women and children.’? Thefe prayers were generally made 
with great fervency, often fmiting with great vehemence theif 
hands upon their breaft, their eyes fixed in adoration toward 
heaven, In this manner they would continue their prayers until 
we were out of fight. : ‘90 Byes 

* In the fore part of autumn we experienced flight typhus 
indifpofitions, caufed by great viciffitudes of weather, which at 
times was very damp.’’ P, 25. , 

““ T know not,”” fays a traveller among them, ™ under what 
clafs of dances to rank that performed. by the Indians who came 
to my tent when I landed near Lake Pepin, on the banks of the 
Miffifippi. When Llooked out, as 1 there mentioned, I faw 
about twenty naked young Indians, the moft perfect in their thape, 
and by far the handfomelt of any I had ever feen, coming towards 
me, attd dancing as they appreached, to the mufic of their drums. 
At every ten or twelve yards they halted, and fet up their yells 
and cries, 

“ When they reached my tent, I alked them to come in; 
which, without deigning to make me any anfwer, they did. As 
I obferved that they were painted red and black, as they ufually 
are when they go againft an enemy, and perceived that fome parts 
of the war dance were intermixed with their other movements, 
I doubted not but they were fet on by the inimical chief who 
had refufed my falutation; I therefore determined to fell my life 
as dear as poflible. To this purpofe, I received them fitfing on 
my cheft with my gun and piftols befide me, and ordered my 
men to keep a watchful eye on them, and to be alfo upon their 
guard, . 

© The Indians being entered, rhey continued their dance al. 
ternately, finging at the fame time of their heroic exploits, and 
the fuperiority of their raee over every other people. To en. 
force their language, though it was uncommonly nervous and 
expreflive, and fuch as would of -itfelf have carried terror to the 
firmeft heart, at the end of every period they track their war 
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clubs againtt the poles of my tent with fach violence, that I ex. 
pected every moment it would have tumbled upon us. As each 
of them, in danging round, paffed by me, they placed their right 
nd aboye their eyes, and coming clofe to me, looked fteadily 
in my face, which 1 could not conftrue into a token of friend. 
fhip. My men gave themfelves up for loft, and I acknowledge, 
¢ my own part, that I never found my apprchenfions more tu. 
multuous o0 any occafion, © 
. & When they had nearly ended their dance, I prefented to 
theni the pipe of peace, but they would not teceive it. I'then, 
as my laft refource, thought I would try what prefents would do; 
accordingly I took from,my cheft fome ribbons and trinkets, 
which I laid before them. Thefe feemed to ftagger their refolu. 
tions, and to avert in fome degree their anger; for after holding 
a confultation together, they fat down on the ground, which J 
confidered as a favourab'e omen. 

** ‘Thus it proved, for in a fhort time they received the pipe 
Of peace, and lighting it, firft prefented it to me, and then 
{moked with it themfelves. Soon after they took up the prefénts, 
which had hitherto lain neglected, and appearing to be greatly 
pleafed with them, departed in a friendly manner. And never did 
I receive greater pleafure than at getting rid of fuch formidable 

uefts, 
i It never was in my power to gain a thorough knowledge of 
the. defigns of my vifitors, I had fofficient. reafon to conclude 
that they were hoftile, and that their vifie, at fo lare an howr, 
was made through the inftigation of the Grand Sautor; but I was 
afterwards informed that it might be intended as a compliment 
which they ufually pay to the chiefs of evety other nation who 
happen to fal in with thom, and that the circumftances in their con- 
duct which had appeared fo fufpicious to me, were merely the effects 
of their vanity, and defigned to imprefs on the minds of thofe 
whom: they thus vifited, an elevated opinion of their valour and 
prowefs. In the morning before I continued my route, feveral 
of their wives brought me a prefent of fome fugar, for whom I 
found a few more ribbons.”” P, 60. 


Our neighbours acrofs the Atlantic have ftill a leffon to 
learn inthe art of bookmaking. With half thefe materials 
there are fome Englifh bookmakers who would, aided by afew 
flight engravings and maps, have produced one if not two large 

uartos. We, for our parts, are glad to fee fo mach matter 
fo condenfed, and hope that ere long we fhall have fimilat 
opportunities of adding to our geographical colleétions. In 
the mean time, let it not be forgotten that this is an official 
book, fan€tioned by the legiflature of the country by whole 
orders the expedition was undertaken and completed, It 
mey 
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may be prefumed that the ma fented to Co {s was 
ioe a oun fcale. We hey ilk that cram thes 
tap, may find their way among us, | oe 





Ant. VI. Sermons; by James Finlayfon; D. Do FER. SE, 
ane of ibe’ Miniflers of the High Church, and Sreffer 4 
Logit and Metaphsfics in the much of Edinburgh. Ta 
which is prefixed, an Account of the Life and Ghara&ter of 
the Author. 8vo. 458 pp. of the Sermons, and 52 of 
the Life. 10s. 6d. Hill, Edinburgh; Longman and Co, 
London. 1809. : : 


AFTER toiling through the angry and unfair polemics of 
one divine of the Church of Scotland, it is with ‘plea- 
fure that we fit down, fo make our report of a volume of 
Sermons by another divine of that Church, who appears to 
have been a man of a very fuperior order, Much as we 
have heen delighted by the fermons of various Scotch Cler. 
gymen—of Sir H, M. Welwood, of Dr. Craig, Dr. Brown, 
and Dr. Blair, &c.. we are not aware that a volume by, any 
one of them—even by Blair himfelf—is of greater value 
than the volume before.us. The flyle, though every where 
excellent, is not indeed alwaysequal; nor will we take it upon 
us to fay, that, in claflical corre€étne/s, it is ever equal to 
fome of Blair’s happieft effufions ; but’ in onan of 
thought and cogency of reafoning we think that the Sermons 
of Dr. Finlayfon will be found even fuperior to thofe.of 
Blair, “The inequality of ftyle may indeed be ealily. ac. 
counted for,’ when it is known that but a very few of 
thefe difcourfes, which had been preached on public oc. 
cafions, weré prepared for the prefs by their author, ‘The 
volume is pofthumous; and the contents of it were, with 
his own confent indeed, fele&ted from his other manu- 
{cript fermons by three of his literary friends, with whofe 
names the public has not been favoured, “That they were 
men of eminence to whom this truft was cdnfided, cannat. 
be doubted; but whether they made any alterations or cor. 
reGhions of the language of the. Sermons, we are not told, 
though the probability is, that they. made none of any im, 
res riofity which this publicati 

As it was to gratify the curiofity which this publication 
may excite, ‘hit the bogrention fays, he prefixed the abot 
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‘life ‘to the volume, for the fake of exciting that Ciriofity ip 
our “readers, we fhalf take the liberty to invert: his ordet, 
which, however, is common, and unqueftionably proper, and 
ive a view of the Sermons before we make an abttraét of 
the Life. They are in number twenty-three, and are from 
the following texts: If. from 2 Cor. i. 21; 2d. and 3d, 
John viu. 31 and 32; 4th. and 5th. Matthew xxvii. 17; 
6th. Hebrews xil...3;-7th. and: 8th. Matthew iv. 1—)); 
oth. Luke xix. 28-—36; LOth. Pfalm cxix. 963 11th, Mat- 
thew xi, $0; 12th. James 1..8; 15th. and i4th. Luke xxi. 
19; Loth,, Adis xxvi. 17, 48; 16th. Luke xxiii. 463 17th. 
1 Peter i, 12; 18th. Matthew .xxin. 9; 19th. Heb. vi. 1), 
2; 20th. Pi. cxii. 16; itty and y2zd. 2 ‘Timothy i. 10; 
23. Revel. xiv. 13. ; 

Vhe firft Sermon, which was preached before the Society 
incorporated for the Benefit of the Sons of the, Clergy of 
the eflablifhed Church of Scotland, is a very able arte’ elo. 
gucnt difcourfe. Itis on the importance of the preaching of 
the word, an inftitution peculiar to Chriftianiry, which, Dr. 
Finlayfon dabours with fuccefs to prove, has contributed 
more than any thing elfe to the. knowledge, the confolation, 
and the virtue of mankind, 


** When we look abroad through the nations of the: earth, 
where do we difcover the moft cvident traces Of mental cultiva. 
tion? Where do the arts exhibit the moft {plendid triumphs? 
Where has fcience lifted her torchy and carried the light of true 
philofophy through all the departments of ative life? Where 
do we find, not a few {peculative men, but the whole body of the 
people, liberal, fagacious, and enlightened ? Not, as might have 
been expected, in thofe favoured regions where the advantages of 
crowded population and regular government have been longeft en- 
joyed; but in shofe comparatively modern nations which have 
been illuminated by the rays of Chriftianity, where every indivi- 
dual is a freeman, and has his reafoning powers exercifed weekly 
in the moft fublime and interefting difcuffions, 

** Even in Chriftian countries, we obferve a remarkable dif. 
ference in the general illumination of the people between thofe 
nations where the inftitution of preaching is obferved im its ori- 
ginal frequency, and thofe where it has been in fome meafure 

uperfeded by the more f dudtive pageantry of an expenfive and 

pompous worfhip. Owing to this abufe, the praCtice of, preach- 
ing in the Chriftian aflembly was, daring the middle ages, almoft 
totally laid afide ;- and the people funk into ignotance and bar- 
barifm. It revived with the Reformation; excited she talents 
of thofe to whom it was addrefléd ; and carried with ira light 
into all the countries where the Reformation made any confider- 
; able 
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: sie we { G5ie , ibito Vi ..% & | 
able progrefs. Even the Romith Church was, in fome remarkable 
indances, fotced in felf-defence to. employ the fame means of in- 
fraction ; and whereyer this happened, the eat Sy foon 
perceptible in the improved intelleftual habits’ of the people ; 
where it did not, the people continue.to this hour buried in the 
groflett ignorance and uperftition, . 

« From thefe hiftorical faéts. it is obvious, that intellcétual 
improvement has at leaft been an attendant’on the preaching of the 
‘Gofpel. And it will not be difficult to fhow, that this inftitu. 
tion was itfelf the direét and’ prtincipal caafe of that improve. 
“ment. 

“ Tt threw into the circulation of human thought a new Rock 
of mott interefting principles—principles well eftablithed them- 
felves, fruitful in important confequences, and fitted to exeroife all 
the higher faculties of the underftanding, It trained a numerous 
order of men, and forced them, by the very nature of their em- 
ployment, to cultivate their intelle@ual talents, to cherifh habits 
of tegular thought, and to ftudy the moft effectual method of 
elucidating and confitming the doctrines which they taught. ‘This 
order of men it mingled with the mafs of the people, and placed 
them in a fituation where their example and inftruction could nor 
fail to draw forth’ and improve the reafoning powers of their 
hearers.—We, my brethren, are fcarecly in a condition to efti. 
mate fairly the full effect of fuch an infticution. Its advantages 
extend themfelves indire@ly even to thofe who are feldom feen in 
the place of woffhip; and the habitual enjoyment of them con. 
ceals its power from our view. ‘Bur what would an ancient phi- 
lofopher have expetted, if, by an inftitution like this, he could 
have fpread the light of reafon beyond the limits of his fchool, 
and explained the great principles of religious and moral feience 
ina form adapted both to the capacity and the tafte of the meanett 
of the people ? Would he not have anticipated an era of high in. 
telletual cultivation, and hailed with rapture the retarn of that 
fabled age of gold, when men, guitled merely by the light of 
their own minds, performed without reftraint the obligations of 
‘duty, and enjoyed without interruption the pure delights of be. 
nevolence and virtue??? P. 6, 


The preacher purfues this train of thought through feveral 
pages, with the fare furce and the fame animation; obviates 
the obje&tious which bis fagacions mind perceived might be 
made to his doétrine; and proves that even the art ef print. 
ing, with accefs to the {criptures in the vulgar tongue, could 
not, without the inflituuion of preaching, have diffufed the 
principles of rehgious and moral {cience, fo generally as they 
are diffufed, through the enlightened nations of proteftant 
korope. He then fhows; that the fame inftitution furnithes 
a “ith treafure of confolation under trouble and diftrefs to 
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every individual by whom it is attended to with proper dif. 
pofitions; and that’ by the motives which it places before 
the Chriftian’s view, it prompts to virtuous aftion and mon! 
improvement. From all this he infers how ftrong an obji. 

ion there is on the opulent to fuccour and proteé the 
orphan children of thofe who, without the pofibility of ac. 
quiring a fortune for, their offspring, had. devoted all their 
tume to.an inftitution fo uleful to fociety, without taking into 
their confideration its ultimate and more: important objeéts, 
Then. fhowing the benefits which had. been produced to the 
families of Clergymen left in indigence, by the Society be. 
‘fore which he was preaching; he concludes this excellent 
—_— with the following impreflive addrefs to his au- 

ence :~— 


Sons of the Church! the friends of teligion and of civil 
order rejoice with you in the fuccefs of an inftitution fo ufeful in 
itfelf, fo honourable to you, and fo worthy of your defcent; the 
fatnted {pirits of your fathers, from their dwelling on high, be- 
hold it with raptures, as the fruit of thofe virtuous principles 
‘which they planted in your hearts ;. and future generations, re. 
frefhed by the bleffings, which flow from it, will rife up to-call 
you bleffed. Go on and profper in your pious undertaking, and 
may the Father of the fatherlefs from whom cometh down every 
good and perfect gift, open the hearts of the wealthy, and pour 
abundantly into your hands the means of ftill more extenfive 
wfefulnefs, for Chrift’s fake! Amen.” 


But it is not in ftrong and manly eloquence only that Dr. 
Finlayfon excels. He feems to have jurpaffed the greater 
part of his contemporarics and countrymen in what is per- 
haps the proper objeét of preaching—the explanation of dif- 
ficuk and obf{cure paflages of f{eripture. Of this we havea 
temarkable inftance in the 7th and 8th fermons, of which 
the fubjeét is eur Lord’s temptation in the wildernefs, Hav- 
ing fhown that the retirement of Jefus into the wildernefs, 
and his fafting there, previous to his entering on his great 
undertaking, were according to the cuftom of his country ; 
and that it was indifpenfable that he fhould encounter the 
feduétions of that evil one who ruleth in the children of 
difobedience, and return from the corifli€& uninjured and 
triuinphant, he obferves that the circumftances which occur 


it) St.. Matthew's narrative of that confli® may be viewed 10 
three different lights. 


‘* They may be viewed as events that happened in the moft 
literal. and fenfitive meaning which the words can convey; of 
they may be regarded as the reprefentation of fCencs that were 
exhibited 
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exhibited only in vifion to the mind of Jefus; or latly, they 
may be confidered as a pictutefque and lively defcriptien of the 
fedu@tive conceptions that were actually fuggefted to his mind by 
Satan—a defcription in which the tempter and his arts ate brought 
forth before our imagination as a fpecimen of what takes place in 
every temptation that affaile us.’  P. 140. 


Dr. Finlayfon tejeéts the two firft. of thefe views, urging 
to them both obje¢tions which it would: not be eafy to an- 
fwer, and to the fecond, as it is ufually ftated, obje€tions 
that are unanfwerable. The ingenuity of the following ex. 
planation makes it at leaft deferve confideration. | 


“ The unfuccefsfulnefs of thefe attempts to explain the cir- 
cumftances which are here recorded feem to have silten, not front 
any real difficulty in the paffage itfelf, but from falfe preconcep- 
tions refpecting the nature of our Saviour’s temptations That 
temptation has, without any reafon, been fuppofed to be totally 
different in kind from the temptations to'which men are expofed ; 
and commentators, mifled by this\unfgpnded fuppofition, have 
involved themfelves in inextricable difficulties concerning it. 

““ The method by which Satan is commonly reprefented in 
{cripture as feducing mankind is by working on their imagina. 
tion and on their paffions, He does not appear to therh himéelf ; 
but he places before them occafions of fin, influences the train of 
their thoughts, and employs againit them all the deceiveablenefs of 
unrighteoufnefs, by fuggefting to their minds fuch views as are 
moft favourable to his purpofe, by inflaming their defires, and 
thredgh this medium hurrying forward to the commiffion of ini. 
quity. ‘The power which he exerts over them operates through 
the force of motives and perfuafion, and in a manner fimilar to 
that by which one man corfupts the principles and undermines the 
virtues of another. And what reafon have we to believe that he. 
acted differently in the prefent inftance?: Why may we not fups 
pofe he employed againft the human nature of Chrift the fame 
artifices which he employs daily again ourfelves? Is it incre. 
dible that he fhould fuggeft to Jefus, pinched with hunger, that 
he ought no longer to wait, confiding in Providence, for the ufval 
appointed means of nourifhment,. but to exert his’ miraculous 
power for creating bread to himfelf? Is it incredible that he 
fhould fuggeft to Jefus deliberating anxioufly about the beit 
method of executing his commiffion to the human race, fome dif. 
ficulties concerning the expediency of the gradual humiliating 
plan committed'to him by’his Father; and that he fhould infpise 
the thought of producing more immediate conviction by defcend. 
ing on his countrymen Sen the pinnacle.of the temple, or irom 
the clouds of heaven; .or of exteriding the benefits of his zeligign 
4t once to the whole race by dppearing in his native dignity as 
the king and fayercign.of the nations? That there is nothing 
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either incredible or improbable in fuppofing that Satan might 
labour to infinuate fuch thoughts into the mind of Jefus is demon. 
ftrated by the fact that thefe ere the very fuggeftions which be bas 
committed to all bis emiffaries, fince that time, as fources of argument 
againft the wifdom of the plan purfued by Chrift for inflrufing and 
faving mankind, 

‘¢ The only thing that can occur as an objection to this inter. 
pretation arifes fram the picturefque and dramatic form of the 
narration. Satan feems to be introduced in perfon, and to carry 
on with Jefus a bodily and interefting feries of tranfa€tion ; whereas 
according to the account now given no vifible intercourfe took 
place. But to any man who has attended carefully to the ftile 
of {cripture this objection will carry no force; for nething is 
more common than to fee there the invifible aétions and inter. 
courfe of {piritual beings exhibited under the vifible form that is 
familiar to our imagination. What is done in the fecret recefles 
of the mind is brought forth to the fenfes, and clothed in mate. 
rial colours. Even the Almighty God, whofe counfels have been 
from everlafting, whom mo mau hath feen, nor can fee, is fre. 
quently deferibed as deliberating about the meafures he fhall adopt, 
and converfing vifibly with his creatures. And Satan himfelf, in 
language very fimilar to what occurs here, is faid to have pre. 
fented himfelf among the Sons of God, and to have difputed per- 
fonally with his Maker, In all fuch cafes the language is to be 
regarded as an accommodation to our mode of conception as men, 
and is to be interpreted agreeably to the peculiar nature and ope. 
rations of the beings whom it refpects.””  P. 145. 


Such is the fubftance of the feventh fermon. In the 
eighth the preacher refumes the fubje&t; confiders each 
temptation feparately ; fhows how artfully it was fuggelted 
to counteraét the Divine plan of human redemption; and 
draws from the whole a number of ufeful leffons to. mankind 
when tempted to diflruft Piovidence in the fevereft trials of 
life. We would gladly give an abftraé of the eighth dif- 
courfe, but we have already extraéted enough to convince 
our readers that Dr. Finlayfon muft have been no ordinaty 
preacher ; to prompt them, we, truft, to purchafe the Sermons 
themfelves ; and to excite fome curiofity concerning the life 
of the author. That curioficy we haften to gratify. - 

Dr. Finlayfon was the fon of a farmer in the.parith of 
Dunblane, and county of Perth, and was bern. on the 15th 
of February, 1758. He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation in the Greck and Latin languages at the {chool of 
Dunblane, which, we have learned from other fources, WS 
then taught by a very fkilful mafter; and he was remarka 
at that early period for his ardeur in purfuits that required 
ently bodily a&tivity, which however did not ae 
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from fhowing equal ardour and aétivity of mind in the hours 
of fludy. From f{chool he was removed to the Univerfity 
of Glafgow at the age of fourteen, and during the fummer 
vacations employed himfelf in communicating inftru€tion to 
his younger brothers at home. At College a very clofe in- 
timacy feems to have been formed between him and Pro 
feffor Anderfon; though at a later period, we have reafén to 
believe that it would not have been eafy to find two philo- 
fophers whofe opinions were at greater variance on fome 
of the moft important topics which can occupy the mind of 
man. 

In the year 1782, when his ftudies at the Univerfity were 
completed, Mr. Finlayfon was entrufted with the educatiqn 
of two fons of Sir Wilham Murray, of Ochtertyre, Baronet, 
by whom his merit was foon difcovered and powertully pas 
tronized. In 1785 he received a licence to preach, which, 
in the Church of Scotland, confers on a layman a title to 
dire€t the public worthip of a pecan but to adminifter 
neither of the facraments. According to his biographer, 
the manner of Mr. Finlayfon in the pulpit had to the un 
diicerning the appearance of coldnefs; but we are fure that 
his flyle, if his fermons were generally fuch as thofe before 
us, was as animated as the ftyle of fermons fhould be. Al- 
moft immediately after he became a preacher he was offered 
the living of Dunkeld, but declined it on being informed 
by Sir William Murray that an arrangement was propofed 
fer procuring to him the profefforthip of Logic in the Uni- 
verlity of Edinbargh, an office to which the talents of the 
young preacher were peculiarly adapted. 

Difficulties, however, occurred in the fettling of this ar- 
rangement ; and though he was appointed, at a fortnight’s 
warning, to read le€tures in logic in the term or /e/fion (as it 
is called in Scotland) of 1786 and 1787, he was fo far from 
being certain of obtaining the profefforfhip that he accepted 
of the living of Borthwick, to which he was ordained early 
in 1787. This being at no great diftance from Edinburgh, 
he refided during the remainder of the college feffion in t 
city, ably fupplying the place of the abfent profeflor of 
ogiC 5 but in fummer he repaired to his ith, of which, 
initead of neglecting, he increafed the paftoral duties. In 
this ftate he continued for three years, when, on the refigna. 
tion of the abfent profeflor, he obtained the fole volfelfion 
of that chair which he had fo ably filled tor another, and 
effered, from a fenfe of duty, to refign the living of Borth. 
wick. His refignation was not accepted, but in the year 
1790 he was tranilated from Borthwick to one of the churches 
32 in 
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in. Edinburgh; in 1793 to the church of which Dr. Ro 
bertfon, the juftly celebrated hiftorian, had been the paftor; 
and in 1799 to that church of which Dr. Blair was then one 
of the miniflers, and which it feems to be the peculiar ambi- 
bition of Clergymen of ‘talents to fill. We have reafon to 
believe, as feems to be here infinuated, that Mr. Finlayfon 
never degraded himfelf by meanly foliciting preferment or 
courting the patronage of the great; for his manners were 
{uch as rendered him incapable of playing the fycophant, 
would his principles have admitted him to attempt it; and 
though he took a very decided part in the politics of the 
age—both civil and ecclefiaftical—that part was the refult of 
conviction, | 
‘Soon alter his becoming the colleague of Dr. Blair, he was, 
by the Univerfity of Edinburgh, created D.D.; and in 
1802 he was chofen Moderator or Prolocutor of the General ° 
Affembly of the Church of Scotland, an office, which, 
though of temporary duration, is confidered, we believe, as 
conterring a kind of dignity for lite gn him who has had 
the honour to fill it. In the beginning.Of 1805 his health 
began to fail, and though from that period it was occafionally 
better and worfe, it never was reftored, till January 1808, 
when a paralytic flroke deprived him of fenfation on that 
fide where his. fufferings had been moft acute; and on the 
£8th of the fame month he breathed his laft, in a bed fur- 
rounded by weeping friends. His charaéter, to which fome of 
us were no ftrangers, is thus‘drawn by his biographev, we be- 
eve, in perfeét conformity with truth, though. not always 
without fome degree of obfcurity. 


** The character of Dr, Finlayfon was plain and fimple, and 
open to the moft carelefs infpection. With a juft confidence in 
himfelf, which he never affected to difguife, he had no vanity to 
create thofe intricate concealments and unfounded pretenfions, 
which require fuperior fagacity to penetrate. His paffions were 
naturally keen; and of any conduét that was equivocal or bafe 
he never minced his reprehenfton, for even bie failings lent (leaned) 
towvirtne’s fide. He had few of the arts of a politician, and none 
of a courtier. His perfect fincerity, and ‘unconfcioufnefs of any 
hoitile feeling, which requited to. be fuppreffed, gave him to his 
ous opponents an appearance of bluntnefs; but to his friends 

us manner was precifely the fame. When they applied to him 
for advice, as they uniformly did in every difficulty, if he thou 
they pe ote ~— he told: them . with explicitnefs and bre 
vity, difdaining all thofe prefatory foftenings and qualifying ap* 
proaches that are sighgink ty shen of addrefs -: oil thé ne 
betore they cut; dnd ayowing the utmoft contempt -of that 
fquearaifi 
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fyatamith fenfibility which requires to be /waddled and dandled 
into a fenfe of duty. Such was the perfuafion, however, of the 
excellence of his counfel, and the purity of his intentions, thas 
notwithitanding this primittve plainnefs of manner, cven his pe- 
litical rivals, on points of bufinefs unconnected with party, are 
faid to have reforted occafionally to his judgment. In converfa. 
tion he preferved the fame artlefs fincerity, and was. perhaps too 
firiét (habitual) a reafoner to be very lively or amufing.as the 
companion of .a relaxing hour. , He, was fo quick to perceive any 
loofenefs. of argument, or contufion of ideas, that he fometimes 
damped the volatile by their dete@ion; and put to reft, by fome 
fhor: Socratic queftion, a. converfation that would have ftraggled 
into that fanciful and erratic variety-which is fo generally relithed. 
— —-——-~_In_ the more ferious offices of friendfhip, his 
merits were fingularly perfect; for his kindnefs as well as his ad- 
vice, his purfe as well as his perfonal exertions, were ever at the 
command of thofe whom he eftcemed. ‘Io young men of mevit 
he was an active and perfevering patron ; and to {uch as were in- 
digent his aid was extenfive, though filent as that of the Being 
whom he endeavoured to imitate. ‘This appeared from the num- 
ber of acknowledgments for fmall. fums, which at his death he 
direGted to be deftroyed.’’  P. xxxv. 


Our biegrapher concludes his account of the life of Dr. 
-Finlayfon with fome obfervations on. his knowledge of, the 
conftitution of ‘the Church of which he was a Clergyman, 
and on his abilities and diligence as a teacher of logic, OF 
his merits in both thefe relpelts the reader will here find 
ample evidence; and we could corroborate that evidence by 
the teftimony of a friend of our own, to whom Dr, Finlayfon 
was well known, and who is not'under that bias of purtial 
friend{hip, from which the biographers of the companions 
of their youth can hardly be fuppofed to be wholly free. Asia 
Minifter of the Church of Scotland, anda profeffor in the 
Univerfity, Dr. Finlayfon was affiduous, able, and upright; 
and we have reafon to believe, that’ he never fuffered the 
duties of the one profeffion to interfere with thofe Of the 
other. Though he poffeffed not thofe oratorical powers 
which fit a man for taking the oftenfible lead in a popular 
allembly, fuch was the foundnefs of his judgment and his . 
knowledge of Scottifh ecclefiaitical law, that the. greateft 
{peakers in the ecelefiaftical courts of his country looked 
up to him with deterence. He was a prefbyterian rationally 
zealous, but he faw no propriety in reviving the dormant con- 
troverfy between the epilcopal and prefhyterian churches; _ 
whilft he reprobated, in the ftrongelt terms, that language 

and thole realonings which are calculated to infpwe the mul- 
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titude with the belief that all authority ecclefiaftical and 
civil originates with ‘hem! He dreaded fanaticifm in the 
church and faétion inthe flate, and thought, in an age in which 
** fo many nations had flumbled in their ways from the an~ 
cient path, to walk in paths by a way not caft up,” a minifter 
of Chrift could hardly be worfe employed -than in fanning 
the flame of innovation among the people. In this, as in 
moft other inflances, his judgment was found and his con- 
du& was exemplary ; and we truft that the example will not 
be negletted either by his countrymen jn general, of by his 
brethren in particular, 





Art. VII. The Speech of James Stephen, Efq. in the Debate 

in the Houfe of Commons, March 6th, 1809, on Mr. IWhit- 
bread’s Motion relative to the late Overtures of the American 
Government: With fupplementary Remarks on the recent Ore 
der in Council. 8VO. 126 pp. 38. 6d, Butterworth, 
}8O¥. 


WHEN we firft perufed the able fpeech before us the 

differences between this country and America appeared 
likely to be foon adjutted, in which event it would only have 
been neceffary very briefly to notice its contents. That 
profpe& has fince difappeared. We will therefore en- 
deavour (though an fuch a fubjeét it is no eafy tafk) to fet 
forth the leading topics and arguments of the learned {peaker 
fomewlhat more in detail, and to forward, as much as is in 
our power, the patriotic objeét of this publication. 

t, Whitbread, it appears, had concluded a long and 
able fpeech with a motion to addrefg his Majefty, ftating 
an offer on the part of America to withdraw the Em- 
bargo fo fur as it affected Great Britain, on condition 
ef our repealing the Orders in Council as they applied to 
America, approving the principle of that offer, and praying 
his Majefly to adopt fuch meafures as might tend tore-eftablifh 
the commercial intercour{e between his Mujefly’s dominions 
and thofe of the American States. 

The objet of this {peech is to fhow, that the foregoing 
motion was founded on erroneous conceptions of the cafe. 
Acceding tq the general principle, that ** we ought to,adopt 
a conciltatory conduct towards America,” the learned fpeaker 
protefis againft refcinding the Orders in Council on the 
te. ms 
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s propofed by her; becaufe ‘ that would” (in his opie 
non) f ay in effeét, to fubmit to the utter ruin of our com. 
merce, and, by a neceffary confequence, to the lofs of our 
naval afcendancy.”’ 

After obferving that the honourable mover of the Addrefs, 
appeared to have forgotten that great body of evidence (on this 
teh eet) which had been, at his own inftance, colle&ed and 
hid before Parliament, the learned Member undertakes to 
juftify the prediction, ‘* that the Orders in Council would 
produce effeéts beneficial to the trade of this country, by 
redeeming it from great part of the depreffion and ruin to 
which the enemy, by his unjuft fyftem, had reduced it.” 

To prove this point, he refts on the evidence which had. 
been given, at the bar of the houfe, as to the efletts which 
had been produced by the Berlin Decree upon our trade, prior 
to the counteraction of that Decree by the Orders in Coun. 
cil of Nov. 1807; and he obferves, upon the evidence on 
the part of the petitioners againft thofe Orders, that as to 
this important part of the cafe, it was perfeélly filent. Their 
witnefles gave information as to the trade between America 
and England, which the Orders in Council by no means 
eppofed, and the dire& trade between America and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, which the Berlin Decree did not prohibit ; 
but as to the trade between this country and the continent 
(which it was the enemy’s objeét to cut off and ours to pro- 
teft) no witnefs was able to tell what effeéts had been pro- 
duced on it before our retaliation touk place. To fupply 
this defeét, witnefles were called m fupport of the Orders in 
Council, whofe umform accounts were, that the attack on 
our commerce was not immediately executed with rigour, 
and that therefore, after fuflaining fome little annoyance, 
our trade with the continent, in the {pring of 1807, reco- 
vered what it had loft, and continued in a flourifhing and 
improving ftate till Auguft. But the enemy, having then 
impofed his fyftem on almoft every continental power, began 
in earneft to enforce the blockade of the Britith iflands, and 
the confequence was, ‘* a {peedy and total proftration of our 
European trade.” 

A pert of this evidence, and alfo of that called by the 
oppolers of the Orders in Council, is cited in detail by the 
learned {fpeaker; and it appears to us fully to fupport the 
polition maintained by him, that the. ports of the continent 
were {hut by the Berlin Decree, not by the Orders in Coun. 
cil. He proceeds to prové the fame taft by another material 
circumftance, namely, the increafed rates of infurance on 
different branches of our aa a which, it appears, had rifen 
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to a degree which amounted to a prohibition of the com. 
merce itfelf. The rates of infurance on neutral veffels, 
merely touching at thofe iflands, had alfo enormoufly ad. 
vanced; and they had materially increafed even in our dire 
trade with the States of America. 

But that fo important a faét might be put eut of the reach 
of controwerfy, it is further ftated, that an account was re. 
quired and obtained from the InfpeGtor General of Imports 
and Exports, of applications made in September and Ofo- 
ber 1807 for permillion to reland goods, thipped at the port 
of London, br exportation to the Continent of Europe ; 
from which account it appeared, that in thofe two months 
fixty-five fuch applications had been made, on the ground 
that, in confequence of the exccutien of the Berlin Decree, the 
fhips could not profecute their intended voyages. 

The learned {peaker proceeds to obferve, that, although. 
this f2@ is fo notorious as not to be dire&ly deriied in Pars 
liament, it has been boldly contradi&ed before the public; 
and thefe mifreprefentations have produced the worft confe. 
quences in America. Here alfo he takes occafion to repro- 
bate a periodical publication of great celebrity (the Edin- 
burgh Review) for having inverted the uniform tenor of the 
evidence given before the Houfe of Commons, falfely af. 
ferting it to have appeared from thence that 


‘¢ Neutral veffels were publicly and regularly chartered from 
this country to. the Continent of Europe, after the Berlin Decree, 
in the fame manner as before; and that there wags no interrup- 
tion in their trade up to the date of our Orders in Cauncil,”’ 


It was further alledged in that‘work, that 


«« The rate of infurance on fuch vayages did not experience 
the leaft advance in confequence of the Berlin Decree, but re. 
majned precifely at the fame point where it had formerly ftood, 
till our Orders in Council raifed it fo high as to put an end to 
the trade altogether.’’ 


The very groffnefs of fuch a mifreprefentation (it is well 
obferved) is calculated to affift its obje&t; for though men 
are accuftomed to make great allowances for party-{pirited 
relations of faéts, they do not expeét fuch relaciedi to be 
diametrically oppofite to the real truth, 

Thefe mifreprefentations (it is added) muft have obtained 
credit in America, fince it appeared, from the papers on the 
table of the Houle of ‘Commons, that the Government of 
that country affumed as a faét the total inefficiency and im- 
potency of the French Decrees againft our commerce, ima- 
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gining that it’ was merely a ndéminal injury to ourfelves 
which we refented, at the expence of the trade of neutral 
nations. 

On the foregoing Ratement of faéts, the reafoning of the — 
honourable mover of the Addrefs is controverted in this 
fpeech. It is interred that he overlooked the ruined ftate of 
our foreign commerce in the autumn of 1807, when he af- 
ferted that it had fallen off fince our Orders in Council, and 
that he did not fairly compare the effects of the Berlin De- 
cree, when execufed and unrefilled by our Orders in Council, 
with the cfleéts of that Decree and our Orders rom toge- 
ther, On fuch a comparilon the learned and able {peaker 
maintains that our commercial fituation has not been dete. 
riorated, but improved; not indeed’ fince the fummer of 
1807, when we did not feel the Berlin Decree, but fince 
the autumn of that year, when we did feel it, and when the 
Orders in Council iffued. “He confiders it as improved by 
the whole amount of the trade we now pollefs, fo far at 
leaft as refpeéts our intercourfe with the Continent of 
Europe, fince in September and Oftober, 1807, it was exe 
tinét and gone. 

Having dwelt on, this effential part of the fubjeé as its 
importance well deferved, the learned member proceéds to 
ftate fome other allegations relied on by the oppofite party. 
It was, he obferves, pretended that, putting the European 
trade out of the queftion, the Orders in Council had de 
ftroyed our commerce with the United States of America. 
To this he anfwers, that the Orders by no means prohibit 
that commerce, but rather tend to promote and increafe it. 
He admits that our American trade was at a ftand, but this 
was occafioned by the American Non-importation A&, paffed 
long anterior to any of the Britifh Orders in queftion, and 
by the Embargo, which was impofed by the Legiflature of 
the United States before our Orders were known to their 
Government. It was alfo attempted to prove another con- 
fequential lofs of trade with the United States; as it ap- 
peared that bills received by American merchants for cargoes 
carried to the Continent were partly laid out in the purchafe 
of Britith commodities to be exported to America. But 
this lofs is fhown not to be imputable to the Orders.in Couns — 
cil, but to the American’ Non-importation Att and Em- 
bargo, which prevented the application of ‘fuch bills to the 
purchafe of our exports. . 

The learned member now takes a more enlarged view of — 
the fubjeét, in order to fhow the full effeéts ot the policy 
secommended by the mover of the Addrefs, and eontends, 
that 
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that not only we fhould, by the enemy’s plan, if unrefifled, 
have loft all our trade with the Continent (an event which 
indeed had happened by our temporary acquiefcence) but 
the fame hoftile fy{tem would have driven us almoft entirel 
out of the trade of the New World as well as that of the 
Old. Even our trade with the United States themfelves 
muft have been ruined by a ftate of things to which we had 
_ fubmitted for the fake of amity with them. He proves this 
point in detail, and on principles which (as he vs) ever 
merchant muft admit. For, as the native produce which 
Ameriéa fends us is very inadequate in value to the goods 
fhe takes in return, fhe muft pay for the remainder by the 
returns of the trade fhe carries on with other countries, and 
confequently by bills of exchange remitted from the Con- 
tinent. But it 1s fhown, that, after an end has been put to 
al] commercial intercourfe between England and the Conti- 
nent, fuch bills muft very foon ceafe toexift. Unlefs, there- 
fore, the Americans could have fold their cargoes on the 
Continent for fpecie, and could have brought it here, in 
violation of the French Decrees, we fhould foon (Mr. S, ~ 
obferves) have ceafed to derive any indire€t benefit, in our 
trade with America, from her trade with the reft of Europe. 
The confequences deduced from this principle extend toa 
confiderable part of our export trade to that country ; and 
the lofs thus incurred would have been final and irretriev- 
able; fince the ufe of continental. mannfaétures, inftead of 
our own, would have been in a manner forced upon the 
American and Weft India confumers, and our habitual pre- 
ference in the markets of the Untied States would have been 
loft for ever. This idea is further purfued, and it is, we 
think, made apparent that we fhould foon have had fcarcely 
any trade beyond the Atlantic, that of our own colonies ex- 
cepted; fince, were it not for our Orders in Council, neutral 
veffels could carry direétly and fafely from the ports of the 
United States to the Continent of Europe all the rich ex- 
ports of the New World. 
The clofing fentences of this part of the work (on the 
policy of the Orders in Council) are fo energetic, and co- 
incide fo completely with our view of the conteft with 


France, that we think it beft to give them in the {fpeaker’s 
owr words, 


€ Tt is bere then, Sir, that I take my ftand, It is on this 
ground, that I muft oppofe any conceffion to America which would 
leave the Berlin Decree in operation, unrefifted by our Orders in 
Council. It would, as I have fhown, not only exclude us weed 
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ts of Europe, but from the trade of Portuguefe and 
ote Auntie, ee from that even of the United States them. 
felves. It would, in fhort, deftroy our maritime commerce, on 
which not only our revenue in a great degree, but our navy, 
eflentially depends, I would ‘di much, very much, to avoid a 
quarrel with America ; bet we cannot afford to aveid it at the 
expence of rain to our manufa&tures, t6 Our commerce, and our 
maritime power. ims 

« There may, perhaps, be a latent fource of difference between 
the honourable Gentleman and me on this fubje&, in our different 
views of the nature of the awful conteft in which we ate engaged, 
He, as we fometimes incidentally learn from him, we pe it 
racticable to make a fafe peace with France, I with he would 
ne. that great fubje@t directly before us, that we might difculs 
it as freely as its importance deferves. He would then no- 
doubt find it neceffary to open his practical views; and to fhow 
us how the fafety of the country is to be reconciled with fueh a 
ftate of things as he calls peace, in the prefent poiture of France 
and Europe, and with fuch means of interior defence as we now 
poflefs. 1 do not hear from him any propofal to arm our popula. 
tion in general, or to carry our military eftablifhment beyond its 
prefent amount. Yet he is not afraid of opening the fea to France; ° 
of giving to a power bent on our deftruction, ‘a power which pof- 
feffes or commands the whole coaft of the ocean from the capes of 
Norway to the Straits of Gibraltar, with almof every port in 
the Mediterranean and the Baltic, the full ufe of all her enor. 
mous commercial faculties, and the means of reftoring her marine, 
He cannot think then, as I do, that our prefent maritime afcen- 
dancy is effential to our fafety; and confequently is not fo much 
afraid as ] am, of conceflions which vee annihilate our foreign 
commerce, and thereby produce the ruin of our navy. 

“© Let the cafe, however, at leaft, be fairly underftood:—let 
the people of England know what price it a papers to them to 
pay for a reconciliation with America; and not be taught to 
afcribe to our retaliatory fyftem thofe evils to which a departure 
from it would certainly fubje& them.” P. 47. 


Having in this manner difcuffed the policy of our Orders 
in Council, the learned Member proceeds. to demonftrate 
their juftice. On this part of the fubje& we thall be as brief 
as poflible ; as we deem the juflice of our caufe (under all 
the circumftances) felf-evident, and that the honourable 
mover of the Addrefs is almoft fingle in his opinion on this 
point, as he is in the perfuafion he fo fondly entertains of 
sp pratticability and fafety of a peace with the tyrant of 

urope, 

Mr. Stephen himfelf does not indeed deem it neceffary to 
go fully into arguments fo amply ftated on former occafions, 
which 
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which fhow the right of a belligerent to retaliate the violence 
and injuflice of an enemy. In anfwer, however, to an i. 
legation, that the Orders in Countil were anprecedented, 
he produces an inftance far fironger, and where the right of 
retaliation was (to fay the leaft of it) doubtful; namely, 
when the United Provinces, during their revolutionary war 
with Spain, finding themfelves prohibited from trading with 
the Spanifh ports under neutral flags, iffued an edi& againh 
the fubjeéis of all neutral powers who fhould carry commo- 
dities to the ports of Spain,. Portugal and Flanders. This 
prohibition, though not perhaps juftifiable according to our 
ideas of the law of nations, was yet acquiefced in by the 
principal powers of Europe. Wrathout, however, relying 
on this precedent, he urges that the original wrong, by Bona. 
parte, was unprecedented, and therefore that it is needlels 
to require examples to warrant our retaliation, which was 
called for by unjuftifiable aggreffion, and is ftri@ly confo. 
nant to juftice. One fhort citation more will place the ne. 
ceflity of fuch a retaliation in the moft ftriking point of 
view. ? 


«© The honourable Gentleman has faid, that the greatnefs of 
this country fs factitious ; and though I do not like the word, | 
agree with him in the meaning.—The power and greatnefs of this 
country certainly far exceed the natural effect of our thare of po. 
pulation and territory. They depend much on artificial and ex- 
ternal caufes; and efpecially on our commerce and our navy. In 
this view, not our greatnefs alone, but our fafety alfo, is fax 
tious. Our chief fecurity againft invafion and fubjugation is our 
decifive fuperiority at fea.—But this cannot long furvive the lofs 
of our maritime commerce. We cannot therefore, without dan- 
ger to our exiftence as a nation, fubmit to a fyftem by which that 
commerce would be foon, and totally annihilated.—Much and fin. 
cerely as I defire conciliation with America, I cannot confent to 
purchafe it at that price. 

‘€ Independently, Sir, of all precedent, and all authority, ¢an 
it be ferioully thought that we are bound in point of principle, to 
fubmit to be ruined as a commercial people, and by a hoftile fyitem 
exprefsly directed to that end, while we have the means of refiftance 
in our power?——-While our flag is triumphant, and unrelifted on 
every fea, this audacious enemy proclaims war againft our com- 
merce ; and claims a right to exclude it from every part of the 
Continent. He even declares that there fhall be no neutrals 
Europe. He infifts that nations in amity with us fhall banish us 
from their ports; and if they refufe or hefitate, he invades theit 
countries and fubverts their threnes, to enforce conmpliance. But 
his ufe of the American flag is neceflary to give effect ‘to this 
atrocious fyitem ; he can no otherwife carry on trade between che 
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different countries under his dominjon and influence, and reap the 
fall fruits of his ufurpations. Indeed he can no otherwife effec. 
wally prevent a contraband trade with England ; for the neceflities 


- of the Continent-would be too ftrong for all the precautions he 


could ufe. It is in this enormous, this unexampled cafe, that we 

are told it is our daty to fubmit; and that the rights of neutrality 

entitle America thus to give effe& to a plan, avowedly concerted 

for our deftru@tion, and that of neutrality itfelf. Sir, the pro- 
fition is too extravagant and-infulting to deferve-a ferious red 
tation.” P. 55; ; 


The learned Member then confiders the point of non. 
acquiefcence;in the Berlin Decree by America; contendin 
that, if this complaint againft our Orders in Council had 
been founded in faét, it could not’ be:fupported by. reafon = 
fince it implies that our enemy might be can during 
feveral months, a full {cope for his. injuitice, while,we were 
waiting the determination of a-diftant neutral power, or {till 
longer, while that power was. negociating with the enemy 
to obtain a repeal af the obnoxious’Decrec. This.erroneous - 
opinion (he remarks) feems to have arifem from a falfe idea 
that the Orders in Council were of a vindicatory, and not, 
as was really the cafe, of a remedial and detenfive nature, 
It is further fhown, that America, after fo long a period as 
had clapfed, had not, in point of faét, obtained any repeal of 
this unjuft interdiion on her commerce with Great Britain, 
‘Lhe evalive,explanation by Decres, (the French Minifter of 
Marine) is here very properly expofed. 

It is alfo clearly thown, that no meafure of a vindicatory 
or of a defenfive nature againft the multiplied aggreflions of 
France was adopted by America till the Embargo took place; 
and that this was a meafure equally direéted againft (and in 
its effeéts more injurious to) Great Britain, who was the ins 
jured party, than France, by whom the wrong had. been 
perpetrated. The pretext that this meafure was oceafioned 
by an expeétation of our Orders in Council, (or could be 
juttified by fuch an expettation) is alfo vey clearly refuted, 
But the learned and eloquent {fpeakerinfifts thatthe Orders in 
Council, had they been known in America, ought net to 
have excited any refentment, except agaivft the party whofe 
violence had driven us to that refort, 

Lafily, the important confiderations which arofe from the 
overtures of the American Government are fully difeuffed.; 
and the learned Member enquires whether that offer amounts 
to a propofal to renounce effectually all radeto France and the 
Coutedexates of France, if, after our revocation of the Ordersin 

iy Council, 
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Council, the Berlin Decree fhould continue in full force? 
On the contrary, he fhows, we think, clearly, that the offer 
(in the terms in which it was mode) was virtually a propofal 
that we fhould give up real and effe€tual, and accept, in their 
flead, nominal and ulelefs reftrictions on the commerce of 
France and her allies. 

A general Embargo, he admits, is to a great degree an 
efficient meafure, becaufe it can be executed by the muni- 
cipal authorities at home; but when an Embargo as to an 
particular country is fpoken of, it is evident that, although 
the term is retained, the praétical nature of the meafure is 
changed. It becomes a oo not againft failing from the 

rts of America, but againft proceeding to certain poris of 
| ieolnog If the veflels are fuffered to fail, fome other mea. 
fure muft be found to prevent an illegal voyage. Even ad- 
mitting that a law was meant to be pafled to prevent trading 
with France till Bonaparte’s Decrees fhould be repealed, he 
afks, what fecurity fhould we have had that the prohibition 
would be effe€tual? How eafily it could be evaded by 
American merchants he clearly points. out, and how fre- 
quently fuch evafions would be praétifed, experience (he 
juttly remarks) has evinced. He adds, that we fhould not 

e legally juftified in capturing American veffels fo trading 
in contravention to the municipal laws of their own country. 
Other objettions equally ftrong are ftated to Mr. Pinkney's 
propofal, acd more efpecially the manifeft partiality in re- 
ene from Great Britain an abfolute ape of her different 
rders in Council, and only imtimating an expe€tation from 
France of either a repeal of fo much of her alana as Vi0- 
lated the rights of America, or certain explanations or al- 
frances, (in leu of fuch repeal,) of the adequacy of which 
the American Government alone was to judge, and which 
therefore might be, like the former, wholly illufory and in- 
effectual. Here alfo the grofs partiality to our enemy, mant- 
felled mm the conferences of General Armftrong (the Ame- 
rican Minifter to France) with Bonaparte’s Miniter, and in 
the difpatches of Mr. Madifon, the American Secretary of 
State, 1s fully expofed, and juftly reprobated. 1n comment- 
tag on the pretext that the feizure and cenfifcation of fhips 
which have touched at any Britifh port, is a mere matter of 
municipal regulation, we think the learned Member's argu- 
ments peculiarly forcible, as well as ftriétly juit. He infers, 
from the adoption of this pretext by the American Government, 
that the change of fyftem propofed to be demanded of France, 
in return for that complete fubmiflion on our part, the repeal 
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ef all our Orders in Council, can be nothing but this, “ an 
abftinence from feizing American veffels at fea;”’ a meafure 
which would feldom be in Bonaparte’s power. 

The partiality of the American Government is ftill fur- 
ther evinced by its adopting, in its own meafures, principles 
diametrically oppofite to each other, as they affeét the dif- 
ferent contending patties, and by the circamftance that fuch 
inconfiftency redounds uniformly to the benefit of the fame 
favoured belligerent. Of this he gives a ftriking inftance, 
for which (as our limits will not admit of further details) we 
muft refer to the Speech itfelf, | 

The learned Member, however, expreffes a hope, that 
an amicable and honourable adjuftment may {till take place. 
To that happy end, he repeats, ‘‘ we ought to facrifice 
much;"’ but he deems it impofhible to clofe with the terms 


‘of the offer in queftion; fince they were, in his judgment, 


fuch as 


** Would, in their confequences, foon have annihilated our 
foreign commerce, ruined our manufacturers and merchants, cut 
off the fources of our naval power, and brought perhaps a foreign 
fword into the bowels of the country,’’ 


Such are the outlines of this able and luminous Speech ; 
a Speech well worthy of the perufal of all who with clearly 
to comprehend the grounds of our late orders in Council, 
and the many important confiderations, political and com- 
mercial, conneéted with them; a Speech which confers 
additional luftre even on the abilities and patriotifm of the 
author of ** War in Difguife,” and appears to us equally 


-perfpicuous in its expofitions, forcible (and, for the moft 


part, unanfwerable) in its arguments, and public fpirited 
in its obye@ and motives. 

A fupplement is added in explanation of the alteration 
which, det the period of this Speech, took place in the 
mode of efle€ting the obje&t of Government, in order to 
fhow that the repeal of the former Orders in Council, and 
the fubftitution of a blockade of the hoftile ports, was only 
an application of the fame principle to a change of cir- 
cumftances. 
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Anat. VIM. The Works of John Dryden, &e. By Walter 
Scott, Efg. Ge. 


(Continued from page 109.) 


IR Martitt Mar-all, is a tranflation by William, Duke of 

Newcaflle, the great equeftrian, from /’ Etourdi of Mo- 
liere, with aids drawn from /’ Amant indifcreet of Quinault. 
This comedy was merely fitted for the flage by Dryden, and 
did not appear with his name, until nineteen years after the 
publication of the firft'edition: it can therefore hardly be 
confidered as a work of this author. , 

The Mock Affrologer, a lively comedy, is like the former, 
borrowed from the French, but not, like it, from an Englifh 
tranflator. 

Having thus for a while, difported and relaxed himfelf in 
alteration and tranflation, Dryden took one of the moft ex- 
traordinary flights into the higher regions of dramatic poetry, 
that ever was attempted by man; producing in fucceflion, 
* Tyrannic Love,” and the two parts of the “* Conquelt of 
Granada.” if there be a critic fufficiently cold to read thefe 
wonderful effufions without feclings of the warmeft pleafure 
at fome of the glorious difplays of vivid fancy and inex- 
hauftible poetry which they afford, his judgment can hardly 
be envied, when accompanied with fo httle fenfibility, But, 
on the other hand, it is mmpoffible not to regret the perverie 
tafte of awage which could prefer thefe brillrant errors to the 
legitimate drama, and contentedly fee that genius wafted on 
the production of them, which thas proved itfelf, if pros 
perly fupported and direéted, capable of rivalling the Italian, 
at leaft, if not the Roman or the Grecian epic poets. 

The period when thele plays were exhibited forms an 
epoch in the life of Dryden, which Mr. Scott notices in 
thefe terms. 


“© It was in this period of profperity, of gencral reputatien, 
of confidence in his genius, and perhaps of prefumption, (if that 
word canbe applied to Dryden,) that - produced thofe two very 
fingular plays, the Firft and Second Parts of the ‘* Conqueit of 
Granada.”” In thefe models of the pure heroic drama, the ruling 
fentiments of love and honour are carried to the mo:t paffionate 
extravagance. And, to maintain the legitimacy of his ftyle of 
compotion, our author, ever ready to vindicate with his pen to 
be right, that which his timid critics murmured at as bcs. 
threw 
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threw the gauntlet down before the admirers of the ancient Eng- 
lih fchool, in the epilogue to the * fecond part of the Conqueft df 
‘Granada,’’ and in ag Fat. of that epilogue. That thefe plays 
might be introduced to the public with a folemnity correfponding 
in all refpects to models of the rhyming tragedy, they were in. 
feribed to the Duke of York, and pretaced by an “ Effay upon 
Heroic plays.”’ They were performed in 1669.7@, and received 
with unbounded applanfe. Before we confider the effeét which 
they, and fimilar produftions, produced on the public, together 
with the progrefs and decay of the tafte for heroic dramas, we 
may firft notice the effect which the afecendency of our author's » 
reputation had produced upon his fituation and fortunes. Whether 
we jadge of the rank which Dryden held in fociety by the 
fplendour of his titled and powerful friends, or by his connections 
among men of genius, we mutt confider him as occupying, at ~ 
this time, as high a ftation, in the very foremoft circle, as lite. 
rary reputation could gain for its owner. Independent of the 
notice with which he was honoured by Charles himfelf, the poet 
aumbered among his friends moit of the diftinguifhed nobility. 
The great Duke of Ormond had already begun that connection, 
which fubfifted between Dryden and three generations of the 
houfe of Butler; Thomas lord Clifford, one of the cabal minif- 
try, was uniform in patronizing ‘the poct, and appears to have 
been active in introducing him to the King’s favour; the Duke 
of Newcaftle, as we have feen, loved him fufficiently to prefent 
him with a play for the ftage ; the witty Bark of Dorfet, then 
Lord Backhurft, and Sir Charles Sedley, admired in that loofe 
age for the peculiar elegance ,of his loofe poetry, were his in. 
timate affociates, as is evident from the turn of the ‘* Effay of 
Dramatic Poefy,’? where they are fpeakers; Wilmot Earl of 
Rochefter (foon to act a very different part) was then anxious to 
vindicate Dryden’s writings, to mediate for him with thofe who 
_ diftributed the royal favour, and was thus careful, not only of 
his reputation, but his fortune. In fhort, the firft author of 
what was then held the firft yle of poetry, was fought for by 
ail among the great and gay who wifhed to maintain fome cha. 
tater for literary talte; a defcription which included all of the 
court of Charles, whom nature had not pofitively incapacitated 
from fuch pretenfion.. It was then Dryden eneped theke genial 
nights defcribed in the dedication of the ‘* Affignation,’’ wher 
difcourfe was neither too ferious.nor too light, but always pleafant, 
aud for the moft part infirulive; the,saillery neither toofoarp upon | 
the prefent, nor too cenforiaus upon the abjent; and the cups fuch only 
as raifed the converfation of the might, aithout difurbing the buf 
ne{s of the morrow. He had not yet experienced the difadvantages . 
attendant on fuch fociety, or learned how foon literary eminence 
bécomes the objeé& of wea of envy, of injury, even mem 
: ae 
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thofe who can beft feel its merit, if they are difcouraged by dif. 
fipated habits from emulating its flight, or hardened by perverted 
fecling againft loving its poffeffors. But, befides the fociety of 
thefe men of wit and pleafure, Dryden enjoyed the affeétion and 
efteem of the ingenious Cowley, who wafted his brilliant talents 
in the unprofitable paths of metaphyfical poetry ; of Waller and 
of Denham,.who had done fo much for En tith verfification; of 
D’ Avenant, as fubtle as Cowley, and more harmonious than Den. 
ham, who, with a happier model, would probably have excelled 
both. Dryden was alfo known to Milton, though it may be 
doubted whether they juftly appreciated the. talents of each other, 
Of all the men of genius at this period, whofe claims to immor. 
tality our age has admitted, Butler alone feems to have been the 
adverfary of our author’s gepatation. While Dryden was thos 
generally known and admired, the advancement of his fortune 
bore no equal progrefs to the fplendour of his literary fame. 
Something was, however, done to affift it. “The office of royal 
hittoriographer had become vacant in 1666 by the deceafe of James 
Howell, and in 1668 the death of D’Avenant opened the fitua. 
tion of poet laureat. Thefe two offices, with a falary of £200 
paid quarterly, and the celebrated arinval butt of Canary, were 
conferred upon Dryden 18th Augaft, 1690. ‘The grant berea 
retrofpegt to the term after D’Avenant’s demife, and is declared 
to be fo ‘* John Dryden, mafter of arts, in confideration of his 
many acceptable fervices theretofore done to his prefent Majefly, 
and frbm an obfervation of his learning and eminent abilities, and 
his great fill and elegant ftyle, both in verfe and profe.”” ‘Thas 
was our author at the head of the literary clafs of bis 


countrymen, fo far as that high ftation could be conferred by the 
favour of the monarch.”’ 


His income at this period was between £600 and £700 
a-year, a fum more than equivalent to thrice. its nominal 
amount in thefe days. | 

In noticing this h too, Mr. Scott, in the life of the 
author, has given a differtation on heroic plays, which does 

eat credit to his tafte and difcernment. The origin of this 

ind of writing, the fources from which it was derived) the 
peculiar diftineiions of the heroes and other perfonages en- 
gaged, their accomplifhments, their notions of love, hono 
and valour, and the fortune of the principal chataéter, which 
the poet contended was not to be circumfcribed by the bounds 
of probability, are all noticed in a perfpicuous and fyrcible 
manner; but the defence of this kind of writing, fy far as 
. can 9 bags: poe bs the — on the sph 
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féribed, but were the whole volume equal to it, few in the 
Englifh language could be placed in the fame rank. 

rom this confideration, the Editor naturally turns to the 
attacks of criticifm and ridicule which this kind of writing 
oceafioned, and having firft noticed the moft witty and in- 

ious of them, Butler's dialogue between Cat and Pufs, 
op ee that the Duke of Buckingham attacked the 
fyftem of rhyming plays from the foundation; Leigh, Clif. 
ford, and 2 Sang {cribblers, wrote criticifms upon thofe of 
Dryden in particular; and Elkanah Settle was. able to 
form a faétion heretical enough to maintain, that he could 
write fuch compofitions better than Dryden. 

This fpirit of hoftility occafioned the appearance of the 
Rehearfal ;—appearance, for its exiftence been dete/- 
mined on before Dryden’s heroic pla rs had been exhibited, 
and the hero was to have been Sir Robert Howard, or Sir 
William D’Avenant under the name of Bilboa. 


‘€ The oftenfible author was the witty George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, whofe diffipation was marked with (hades of the 
darkeft profligacy. He lived an unprincipled ftatefman, a fickle 
projetor, a wavering friend, a fteady enemy ; and died a bank. 
rapt, an outcaft anda proverb. The Duke was unequal to that 
mafculine fatire, which for edge und vigour upon the 
conception and expreflion of the author. But he appears to have 

confiderable powers of difcerning what was ludicrous ; 

and enough of fubordinate humour to atchieve an imitation of 
collequial peculiarities, or a parody upon remarkable paffages of 
poetry,—talents differing as widely from real wit, as mimi 
does from true comic action. Befides, he had the affiftance of 
feveral wits, who either refpefted the ancient drama, or con- 
demned the modern ftyle, or were willing to make common caufe 
with a Duke againft' a poet Jaureat. ‘Phefe were, the witt 
author of ibtas, who, while himfelf flarving, amufed his 
mifery by ridiculing his contemporaries ; Sprat, afterwards Bitho 
of Rochefter, then Buckingham’s cha ; and Martin 
afterwards Mafter of the Charter Houfe, the author of a very 
fcurrilous criticifm one of Dryden's plays. By the joint 
efforts of this coalition, the ‘‘ Rehearfal’’, was The 
firt tketch was written about 1664, but the tion was 
ae by the theatres being fhut upon the ond fire of 

. When they were again opened, the plays of the 


Howards, of Stapleton, &c. had falles into contempe b 


y their 
own demerit, were no a well,known or worthy obj 
Of. ridicule ; but. the feccels Dryden in Be heroic drama; Mee 

with which he ftood. snot only as a practifes, but 


as the champion of that jar ftyle; a certain provoking tone 
of fuperiority in his erie i which, even whet flowing 
2 from 
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from confcious merit, is not eafily tolerated by contemporaries; 
and perhaps his fituation as poet laureat, a poft which has been 
always confidered as a fair butt for the thafts of ridicule,—in. 
duced Buckingham to refume the plan of his fatire, and to place 
Dryden in the fituation defigned originally for Davenant or 
Howard. ‘That the public might be at no lofs to affign the 
tharacter of Bayes to the laureat, his peculiarities of language 
were ftri@tly copied. Lacy the actor was inftruéted by Bocking 
ham himfelf how to mimic his voice and manner; and, in per- 
forming the part, he wore a drefs exa€tly refembling Drydet’s 
ufual habit. With thefe ill-natured precautions, the ‘* Rehearfal” 
was, in 1671, brought forward for the firft time by the King’s 
company.” ' 


At firfl it feems to have met with a flormy reception, but 
it foon triumphed over all oppofition with unbounded fuc. 
ceils, 

A few pages of Mr. Scott’s work would not have been ill’ 
occupied by a critical differtation on the real merits of this 
{fpecies of dramatic criticiim, and the writer who.thal! re- 
publith the Rehearfal with copious critical annotations, will 
tender a contiderable fervice to tafte and literature. It‘is 
perfeAly known, that among juvenile readers, many form 
their opinions of poetry from the .effeét produced. on their 
minds by this kind of burlefque writing ; whether the judg. 
ment, even with regard to epic poetry 1s not perverted and 
degraded by fuch a mode of ‘expofing faults may rpafonably 
be doubted ; but even if it fhould be thought that epic poetry 
can fafely abide fuch a teft, and if worthy to live, frvive 
by its own ftrength, yet it muft be evident‘that the bigher 
kind of dramatic poetry cannever maintain its ground again 
this kind of coarfe ridicule, -He who refleéts in his clofet 
on the beauties of an epic poet will not renounce the. en- 
chanting vifions of his fancy through any abfurd perverfion 
of images which may, have been attempted by an author of 
burlefque. The very day atier we have laughed moft heartily 
at the Dido of Scarron‘or of Cotton, wwe fympathize molt 
fincerely in all the fluétuating pafliong, fo) judicioufly, and 
forcibly attributed to the fame perfonage by.-V irgil. ..But the 
effe&t of dramatic deception is fo nice, and-itsimpulfes mut 
be fo’ precife and fo inftantaneous, that any a& or circum 
ftance which’ checks the progrefs of delufion, or interrupts 
the tide of paflion, deftroys forever the magic of the feene, 
and no effort of mind can reftore at.:'4f fuch is the eff@@ 
on the audience, that on the poet mtift be correfpondent ; the 
noble darings of the mind are reprefled, for the ridicule of’ 
fingle caviller can pally the feclings of a whole ‘audienct, a 
~ monde 
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monotonous correétnels, in which nothing fhall offend, is 
fubftituted for thofe daring flights which conftitute the great 
charm of poetry, and the audience, no longer inftigated by 
euriofity or inflamed by paflion, lillen with languid contents 
ment to dull details and profaic arguments ;_ neither offended 
by the glowing errors, nor gratified by the ftupendous fuccels 
of poetic boldnefs. 

df the Rehearfal, itfelf a great diverfity of opinion, has 
been ente:tained. . Lord Ortord mentions it as an amazing 
infance of the noble Lord’s ability ; ‘* being expofed,”’ he 
fays, ‘* by two of the greatelt poets, he had expofed.one ot 
them ten times more feverely. Zimri is an admirable por- 
ait; but Bayes an originak creation. Dryden fatirized 
Buckingham ; but Villiers made Dryden fatirize himfelf.”' 
Dr. Johnfon on the contrary decries the Rehearfal, as not 
having falt enough to keep itfelf {weet ;—not vitality enough 
to prelerve it from putrefaction. Dryden himfelf allowed 
that there were many good things in it, but {peaks with juft 
contempt of Smith and Johnfon, (the two perfons who are 
ufed in it to exhibit and play upon Mr. Bayes) as two of the 
coolelt and moft infignificant walking gentlemen that ever 
appeared on the ftlage; not lefs fit to reprefent the Duke of 

uckingham, and the other men of wit and pleafare about 
the town, than Mr. Bayes was to ridicule ‘the poet himfelf, 
The opinion of Dr. Johnfon is the more corre€t of thefe. 
‘Lord Orford's judgment feems to have been fo ftrongly 
biafled in favour of a noble author, that he forgot the proper 
ufe even of common terms. If Bayes were an original 
creation, it could hardly be faid that the Duke made Dryden 
fatirize himfelf. Far from being an original creation, the 
dramatic fatire cannot eafily claim credit as an invention. If 
jultice is the quality which gives force to criticifm, what 
{hall we fay of the noble author who reprefents it as apiece 
of confummate vanity in Dryden to cali himfelf a better 
poet than Sir John Suckling! Dryden would have appeared 
itrangely deficient in candour if he had ventured to fay that 
apiece which was relifhed by the whole town, had no merit 
of any kind, but if it is not in the chara€ters of Smith and 
Johnfon, where is the pretence to wit? The charaéter of 
Bayes was rendered popular by the grofs mimicry of an 
eminent individual, and great numbers who never looked for 
wit in a play, would triumph and rejoice in the pain which 
they fancied would be ape to a pro{perous man, and inthe 
degradation which would enfue to a fuperior, Mr. Score 
terms the Rehearfal a lively piece which continues to pleafe, 
although the’ plays which rT parodies are no longer read or 
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afted, and although the zeft of the perfonal fatire which jt 
contains has evaporated in the lapfe of time. If this is faid 
of it as a companion in the clofet, it is barely true, if as a 
flage play, it is utterly erroneous. The Rebearfal, like the 
Minor, the Mayor of Garratt and fome other farces of Foote, 
continued #6 pleafe, by recolleétion, for fome time after the 
death of the chief charaéter fatirized or mimicked; and as it 
appears that, up to the days of George I., fome of his 
t ui plays kept thé ftage, the Rehearfal maintained a fort . 
of parafitical co-exiftence with the ftock from which it was 
an excrefcence. Mr. Garrick, with his ufual addrefs, gave 
it a new theatrical charaéter, by introducing many new hits 
(as they are called by dramattfls) at pafling events, by a 
delicate, though juft, mimicry of the perfons to whom he 
was fpeaking, and fometimes of others, and by making it a 
vehicle for the repetition of green-room anecdote, and the 
difplay of that exquifite plealauery which fparkled in him, 
more perhaps than in any other man who ever trod the ftage. 
But this was the attra€tion of Garrick’s Bayes; the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Rehearfal had long been deceafed. The laf 
attempt to revive it in London was in 1785, when Mr. 
Flenderfon drew forth in fupport of the chief charaéter all 
his extraordinary, and, except by Mr. Garrick, unrivalled, 
powers, but in vain; it was endured three nights, and has 
ever fince remained a proof of Dr. Johnfon’s affertion, that 
it wanted vitality to preferve itfelf from putrefaétion. 

Yet it was once fapid and vital. It gave delight to the 
town, pain to the poets, and reputation to its noble coutriver. 
It may therefore not be improper to examine its merits a 
little more particularly. The reprefentation of a play within 
a play, or a plot by which a part of the a€tors were to appear 
as the audience to the other part, was extremely common; it 
occurs repeatedly in Shak fpeare; it is the foundation of the 
Mufes’ looking-glafs by Tom Randolph ; Maffinger has ufed 
it, and Fletcher, in the Knight of the Burning Peftle, em- 
ploys it for the very purpofe of a dramatic’ criticifm by rie 
dicule of bombaft. But the Duke of Buckingham was the 
firt who introduced an author explaining, arranging and 
making commeuts on his own piece during its reprefentation. 
His great felicity 1s in a provoking ftyle o burlefes parody ; 
but this mode of ridicule is the firft ftone caf from the hand 
of every brifk blockhead, and the ufe of it can only be 
commended when it is diftinguifhed by moderation, juftice 
and a rigid. adherence to the laws of honourable criticifm. 
The framers of the Rehearfal acknowledge no fuch pager 
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dhe errows of the prefs are to them a good ground of ridicule ; 
for example, they make Drawcanfir fay | 


“ He who dares drink, and for that drink dares die, 
Yer knowing this dares to drink on, am I.” 


Thefe are a burlefque on two lines in the Conqueft of Gre. 
nada, ** He who dares love,"’ &c. in which if we are to 
believe the author of the Key to the Rehearfal, the printer 
by miftake had inferted dares inftead of muft betore the word . 
die. : 

Again, ina fimile of exquifite tendernefs and beauty im 
the fame play, Dryden fays, . 


© As fome fair tulip, by a ftorm opprefs’d 
Shrinks up and folds its A/ken arms to reit,’’ &c. 


In ridicule of this, the author of the Rehearfal {peaks of 


an oak which 
‘‘ Spreads its worfed arms unto the fkies.’’ 


Dryden in allufion to the fuppofed matter of the meteor 
cajed a falling ftar, makes a fpirit fay 


‘* We'll fall from above 
Ina Felly of Love.”’— 


The critic for a parody ; 


«© We'll fall from our plate 
In an Olio of Hate,’’ 


Surely this is more than unjuft; it is puerile and con 
temptible. Such indeed are the fhifts to which the. writers 
of burléfque are ever driven; for as their principle is buf- 
foonery, the’ defcent to licentiouf{nefs and groflnels is almoft 
inevitable. The imitations of the Rehearfal, for purpofes 
of dramatic ridicule, have been numerous, but norie have 
setained any hold on the public attention, except Fielding’s 
ane which, recommended by fome {mart political, per 
fonal and literary fatire, was popular for its day; and Mr, 
Sheridan’s Critic, which, although its firft a&t contains more 
wit and humour than any other dramatic dialogue of the 
fame length, aie bee from a on its bie 
appearance, the evering arts of the managers. 
reafon is pe Moo the laft ah acts have no more wit in 
them than the Rehearfal has; they ridicule the bombaft, the 
pegariim, and the roan 6 ery) yeas . as no one 
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followed by the multitude, a leader-in literature, or an oracle 
in politics, no exertion was made by the public to preferve 
that which wanted falt to keep itfelf {weet. The Critic ig 
ftill a€ted; but the Rehearfal part is much curtailed, and the 
wit of the firft a€&t and the hope of the fea-fight at the end, 
are fcarcely fufficient'to make the audience endure the 
drowfy intervals, in which the ill wrought tapeftry of for. 
gotten ftenes is turned infide out, and languid or inflated 
nonfenfe is relieved only by thofe inexplicable enigmas, the 
difguifed beef-eater, the tacit flatefman, and the mad heroine 
howling in white fatin. All thefe things, for aught that nine 
tenths of the audience know to the contrary, may be the 
fportive fiétions of Mr. Sheridan himfelf, not drawn from 
any other drama that ever had exiftence. If any mock 
tragedy could have the“effeét of repreffing the luxuriance, 
without injuring the proper growth of poetry, it might be 
hoped from the Tom Thumb of Fielding as originally written, 
In that piece, the perfon of the poet is never a fubjeét of 
fatire, and the play exhibits all the faults of conduét, in. 
trigue, incident and dittion, witheut the indecorum and 
injuftice of perfonal allufion and grofs parody. . ‘The notes 
too are as flrong in reprehenfion of pert and puerile verbal 
criticifm as the text is in ridicule of tumid poetry, Dryden 
is alfo one of the fubjeéts of Fielding’s fatire, in Tom 
Thumb; but it is not a little furprifing, that all the critics 
fhould have paffed without notice, a paffage, which is ys 
haps the moft ridiculous in all this author’s works. It is 


where Almanzor, firft feeling his paffion for Almahide, 
fays ; 


** Who dares touch her J love ?—~I’m all o’er love: 
Nay, I am love; Love fhot, and thot fo faft, 
He thot himfelf into my breaft at laft.”’ 


Showkatiy reader think this digreflion too lang, we mult 
firft plead our duty, which is not only to judge of works 
before us, but to lay down and illuftrate rules for guiding 
the judgment; and next, promife as much brevity as pol- 
fible, for the remainder of this effay. The’ Rehearfal was 
the firft ftrong attack made on the peace and fame of Dry- 
den, but others fucceeded, with little intermiffion during t 
whole refidue of bis days. It is however to the extol of 
Dryden, that although he would not defift from writing be- 
caufe he was thus aflailed, he laboured affiduoufly to correét 
his flyle and manner, and if he never entirely conquered his 
original faults, at leat he introduced many new and _ 
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beauties into his works, and endeavoured to move the heart’ 
as well as to charm the fenfes. His comedy, from this» 
period, contains more humour and charaéter, and his tragedy 
more nature and paflion than before. 

Marriage-a-la mode, the tragi-comedy which he preduced 
firft after the appearance of the Rehearfal, was fuppofed to 
have been in exiltence before it, becaufe a part of the fatire 
feems to be in ridicule of the ftruéture of this play. The 
charaéter of Melantha is particularly extolled, and it is eafy 
to fuppofe, from the defcription of Colley Cibber, that-ewhen 
played by Mrs. Montfort, it was abfolutely fafcinating. 

The next play produced by Dryden ;* the Affignation,. or 
Love in a Nunnery, was unfuccefsful; a great triumph:to 
his enemies, and no {mall mortification tohim. A part of the 
conduét of this play was alfo burlefqued in the Rehearfal, 
fo that there is much reafon to believe that the authors, or 
perhaps the a€tors, aflifted in keeping it alive by the infufion. 
of new topics whenever occafion offered. In a fhort bio- 

raphical note on Sir Charles Sedley, to whom this play is 
Se dicated, Mr. Scott makes a whimfical. miftake, in fayiug 
that for his well-known indecent drunken frolic, he was in- 
difted in the Court of Common Pleas. This Court has no 
jurifdiction in criminal matters, and the miftake has probably 
arifen from a negligent. memorandum of the faét, that the 
Baronet was inditted at the Common Law*. In another 
miftake refpe&ling Sedley, Mr. Scott has followed, we be- 
lieve, all his predeceffors in biography ; it is in -ftating his 
fine by the Court to have been £500 ; it amounted to more 
than double that fum, being two thoufand marks, or £1333 
6s. 8d. 

Amboyna f{carcely deferves notice: it is a clumfy attempt 
to animate the nation againft the Dutch, with whom England 
was at war when the play was written, and it difplays in no 
part a {park of the author’s genius. 

After this inglorious effort, Dryden prepared once more 
to charm the town with a tragedy in rhyme; but as a pre- 
vious exercife, and in order to bring his verfification to its 
utmoft: perfe€tion, he compofed a dramatic piece, not in- 
tended forthe ftage, called ‘* the State of Innocence,”’ the 
{ubje&t being the fall of man, and the matter derived from 
the immortal poem of Milton. Comparifon in fuch an at. 


~ tempt mutt be infinitely to the difadvantage of the imnitator, 





* Similar careleffnefs has procured for. Mat. Clifford the title 
of Mattcr of the Chapter Houfe, inftead of the Charter Houfe, 
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but yet his poem has too many beautiful and ftriking alfages 
to be thrown difdainfully afide, even by the moft taftidious, 
The preface to this piece is entitled * an apology for Heroie 
poetry, and poetic licence ;"’ it is evidently defigned as a 
vindication from fome of thofe faults with which he had 
heen of late unfparingly charged by blockheads of every 
clafs, and it is an able effort to refcne the mufe from the 
mercilefs hands of thofe pigmy aflaflins who murder by 
iece-meal. 

A year elapfed after this publication before Dryden ven. 
tured to produce his laft rhyming tragedy called Aureng- 
Zebe. He had every motive tor exerting his greatelt powers 
in raifing this piece above the reach of cenfure. Animated 
by fuccefs, and encouraged by the profligate and fickle Ro- 
chefter, a hoft of feribblers a€ted as trumpeters to a faétitious 
band who fought his deftruétion as a ietaviiie author. It 
ought alfo to be mentioned to the credit of the times, that 
a {pirited and difintereited few, well born and well educated, 
woluuhasihe undertook the defence of the injured bard, and 
by their fkirmifhing with the enemy, animated Dryden's 
exertions, befide making a diverfion in his favour. ; 

Chaiftened by thefe circumftances, the mufe no longer 
exhibited her former glaring appearance ; fhe was no longer 
fo artificially coloured as to furpafs and conceal nature ; nor 
were her ornaments fo gaudy as to difguife or impede her 
natural motion. The prologue to Aureng-Zebe exhibited 
the confeflion that the poet grew weary of his old miftrefs 
rhyme; and claimed for him, the pani the of having now 
produced the moft correét of all his plays. A great change 
trom the time when he demanded approbation for not having 
* fpoilt his bufinefs by an over care,’’ and decried thofe who 
would * too fervilely creep after fenfe !” 

The play, however, juftified the pretenfions thus ex- 
prefled, and warranted the pains beftowed on it. The 
poetic compofition is of great perfeétion. In the charaéters, 
there is nothing like the volatile eflence which pains while 
it delights in Almanza, nor is love carried to fucha point 
of extravagant refinement as in Dryden's former plays; but 
as nature has been more confulted, there is greater force and 
variety. The virtues of Aureng-Zebe make him at onee 
great and amiable; the favage fiercenefs of Morat, the vices 
and weakneffes of the old Emperor; the pride and luft of 
Nourmahal ; and the fpirit and virtue of Indaurora form a 
pi€ture at once various and natural. But the tender fidelity, 
the patient endurance, and unextinguifhable affection of Me- 
lefinda have perhaps never been furpafled by @ poet of any 
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If a play in rhyme could be tolerated by modern 
ears, Aureng-Zebe has the greateft claims to a patient hear- 
ing ; and the poetry and conduét would well repay the favour 
of anaudience. It was fuccefstully revived in 1726. 7 

When aman grows weary of his miftrefs, he foon deferts 
her, and Dryden at this period, not only renounced rhyme 
in plays, but would have emancipated himfelf from dra- 
matic drudgery altogether, if his circumftances would have 
permitted; or, if any patron would have enabled him 
to relinquifh the profits of the play-houfe, and apply his 
mind to the compofition of an epic poem. As this point 
could not be effected, he followed the impulfe of his now 
reformed talte, and taking Shak {peare for his model, produced 
“ All for Love,” the fubje&t being the fame with that of 
the immortal poet’s Anthony and Cleopatra. As Dryden 
muft have known that fuch an attempt would expofe him to 
comparifon, he did not fhrink from the teft, but laboured to 
give his work fo much perfection as fhould enable ‘him to 
endure it with the leatt poffible difadvantage. Accordingly 
he {peaks of this play with juft complacency, as the only one 
he had ever written ‘‘ for himfell,”’ the reft having been 
“ given to the people.” The. inevitable comparifon has 
been made with great judgment and tafte by Mr. Scott, in 
his preliminary de on the play; they form a cri~ 
— to which there is nothing to objeét, and nothing to be 
added. : 

From the eminence to which this play raifed him, Dryden 
defcended to the comedy of ‘* Limberham,” which was 
juftly exploded; and if theatrital feeling in the days of 
Charles 11. had been any thing like what it ought to be, of 
like what it is at this day, critics would not have difcuffed 
even fora moment, the caufes which led to its condemnation. 
It is faid by Langbaine, no admirer of Dryden, to have given 
offence by expofing to deferved ridicule, ** the keeping part 
of the town.”” Some have fuppofed that party feeling con- 
tributed to its downfall, as Limberham was imagined to re- 
prefent either Lauderdale or Shaftefbury. Mr. Malone in- 
clines to the latter opinion; but Mr. Scott juftly obferves, 
that although Shaftefbury was ridiculous for aiming at gal- 
Jautry, from which his age and perianal infirmity fhould 
have deterred him, Dryden would never have drawn the 
witty, artful politician, as a filly hen-pecked cully. But 
Dryden himfelf, (whofe veracity and honefly feem to be 
above all impeachment, except where he praifes too extra- 
vagantly) fays, 

‘* This 
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‘ This Comedy has nothing of particular fatire in it: for 
AP sais may have been pretended by fome critics in the town, 
I may fafely and folemnly affirm, that no one-charaéter has beer 
drawn from any fingle man; and that L have known fo many oj 
the fame, humour, in every folly which is here expofed, as may 
ferve to warrant it from a particular reflection,” 


Limberhain can, by no poflibility, fince the Licenfing 
A&, infeft the age again, and therefore it may be fit to 
obferve, that it contains a difguiting {pecimen of the licen. 
tioufnefs of the times when it was produced, by exhibiting 
a married and a kept-woman in the fame fcene, not only 
converfing on terms of familiar equality, but difcuffing the 
comparative advantages of their refpettive fituations. The 
charaéter of Brainfick is eminently humourous, and Mis. 
Brainfick is; without the flightett variance, the Becky, or 
Mrs. Cadwallader, of Foote’s author. 

In conjunction with Lee, Dryden next produced GE dipus, 
of which it appears he wfote the firft and third aéts, arranged 
the general plan, and correéted the whole. Of this Play 
Mr. Scott has given an able and extenfive review, com- 
paring it with the Plays of Sophocles, Seneca, and Corneille 
on the fame fubjeét. ‘That this Play fhould never have been 
a favourite, is by no means wonderful, for the afcendancy of 
horror over every other fenfation is fo complete throughout 
the performance, that pleafure cannot poffibly refult from 
it. It is faid in the Companion to the Play -houfe, Mr. 
Scott oblerves, 


‘ That when the piece was performing at Dublin, a mofician, 
in the orcheftra, was fo powerfully affected by the madnefs of 
Cidipus, as to become himfelf atually delirious; and though 
this may be exaggesated, it is certain, that when the Play was 
revived about thirty ago, the audience was unable to fupport it 
to anend; the boxes being all emptied before the third act was 
concluded. Among all our Englith Plays, there is none more 
determinedly bloody than ‘ CEdipus,” in its progrefs and con- 
clufion. The entrance of the unfortunate King, with his eyes 
torn from their fockets, is too difgufting for reprefentation. Of 
a the perfons of the drama, fearce one furvives the fifth act. 

Cidipus dafhes out his brains, Jocafta ftabs herfelf, their children 
are ftrangled, Creon kills Eurydice, Adraftus kills Creon, and the 
infurgents kill Adraftus ; when we add to this, that the con- 
fpirators are hanged, the reader will perceive, that the Play, 
which began with a peftilence, concludes with a maflacre, 


«© And darknefs is the burier of the dead.’ 
The 
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The crimes to which it forcibly attra&s attention are par- 
ricide, inceft, treafon, facrilege, murder, and meditated rape ; 
the ftriking circumftances are a peftilence, portents in the 
heavens, a myfterious oracle, an evocation of the dead, a 
king pulling out his own eyes and dafhing himfelf to pieces, 
and a queen murdering her four infants, and after deploring 
ever their bodies, killing herfelf. ‘Thefe dreadful’ events 
are, however, not like thofe in Titus Andronicus, produétive 
of almoft ludicrous recolleétions, but each ferves to rivet 
and confirm the terror and pain occafioned by that which 
preceded. It is the opinion of Mr. Scott, that the chiet 
reafon why this Play cannot be endured is, the abhorrence 
and repugnance fo natural to every mind, in adverting to 
the crime of inceft. This, he fays, induced Mr, Garrick to 
renounce his intention ot reviving the excellent old Play of 
“ King and no King ;” and hence Maffinger’s {till more 
awful Tragedy of “ The unnatural combat”’ has juftly been 


‘deemed unfit for a modern ftage. In fuipport of this opinion 


it may be added; that probably the fame fentiment has pre- 
vented any effort to a& Lord Orford’s compilation Of re- 
doubled inceft,. the Myfterious Mother; where a man is in 
love with, and beloved by his own'daughter, whom’bis own 
mother, by a diabolical contrivance, has willingly borne to 
him. ¥et it may alfo be hoped, that even ‘in ‘the wort of 
times, a Chriftiah audience would not endure a Play wherein 
the hero is at contintial’war with, and utterly oppreffed’by 
the over-ruling hand’ of Providence; where vinta? ‘piety, 
honour, valour, and innocence are of noavail ; whéte ‘even 
by thefe qualities vice cannot be avoided, nor mifery averted, 
and where all 'thefe ills are not the refult of accideiit, but the 
completion of a decrée of heaven, folemnly difclofed, ana 
inexorably completed. ' shalt 5 wire! we co 

CEdipus, however, unfit for the ‘theatre, muft always be 
warmly admired in the clofet. "It takes irremoygable, hold 
on the feelings; and although pain may make™the ‘reader 
paufe in his progrefs, he is irrefiftibly impelled to terGth, arttl 
never fatisfied till he has finifhed and repefufed the entice 
poem, The language, Mr. Scott juftly obferves, *° ~*~ 


’ hea: vid «tT 
** Is in general nervous, pure, and elegant; and i salogye, 
though in fo high a tone of paffion, is natural and affecting. 
Some of Lee’s extravagancies ate lamentable exceptions iro: this 
obfervation. This may be inftanced in the paflagepiwhese 
Jocafta threatens to fire Olympuss deftroy ste heavenly dyenugure, 
and fmoke ‘the deities like bees out of sheir ambrofiah higes ari 
fuch is the till more noted Wifh of Gédipus ; 
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«¢ Through all the inmoft chambers of the fky, 
May there not be a glimpfe, one ftarry fpark, 
But Gods meet Gods, and joftle in the dark!” 


The burning of a pee being mentioned in the laft line 
of the epilogue, Mr. Scott furnifhes, in a long note, a de. 
{cription of that ceremony, as performed on the anniverfary 
of Queen EBlizabeth’s coronation, 17th of November, 1679, 
illuftrated by a large engraving. The fubje& is fufficiently 
entertaining to apologize for the intrufion of the note; it 
fhows to what teas the opponents of Popery were obliged 
to refort, in a reign when the king, and thofe about him 
who had moft influence were devoted to that faith, the true 
religion of tyrants. Happy this generation in a Sovereign 
who has at heart no with {fo earneft as that of tran{mitting to 
future generations unimpaired, the pure and excellent form 
of an and eftablifhment he has {worn to maintain, and 
long may he and his fucceffors firmly and {uccefsfully refit 
every attempt to. produce thofe innovations, which might in 
the end be fatal to the religion and liberty of the Proteftant 
le of thefe kingdoms. / 
ryden, Mr. Scott proceeds, was now to doa new hom 
to Shak{peare, by refitting for the ftage the play of “ Troilus 
and Creffida,” which the author left ina fate of ftrange im- 
perfeftion, refembling more a chronicle, or legend, than a 
dramatic piece. He obferves, that the poet has not greatly 
improved even thofe parts which he anne in the original. 
This is true; but it is moft fatisfaftory to obferve the in- 
creafe of veneration with which he approaches the parent of 
the Englifh drama; fo different from the time when, after 
having defcribed him in the Effay on Dramatic Poetry, and 
given him a complimentary nas in a prologue, he pro- 
ceeded, with the aid of D’Avenant, to disfigure and parody 
one of his moft beautiful dramas, The Tempeft. 

When Dryden began truly to ftudy Shak{peare he began 
got only to imitate him in his fcenes, but to copy, and evea 
to borrow his language. Thus, in All for Love, AQL 
Scene I. we have 


*« The big round drops cours’d one another, down 
The furrows of his checks ;’” 


copied from a line in As You Like It, too well knowntoneed 
a reference, 


In the Spanith Fryar, A& V. Scene 2. the ufurping Queen 
Leonora, fays, 


A chapel 
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Scott's Edition of Dryden 
«© A chapel will I build, with large endowment, 
Where every day an hundred,aged men. | 


Shall all hold up their wither’d hands to heaven, 
To pardon Sancho’s death.’’ 


which is borrowed from Henry V. A&@ IV. Scene k; and 
there are many other inflances. : 

The preface to Troilus and Creflida, is an excellent 
piece of criticilm, and fhows how much Dryden had im- 
proved, both in tafte and judgment. | It is alfo remarkable 
in another refpeét. In one fingle paragraph, the author 
furnifhed his adverfaries with two images, which they ufed 
againft himfelf. He fays, . 1 10 4 


“« If Shakfpeare were ftripped of all the bombafts in his paf- 
fions, and dreffed in the moft vulgar words, we fhould find; the 
beauties of his thoughts remaining; it his embroideries were 
burnt down, there would ftill be filver at the bottonrof the melt- 
ing pot: but I fear (at leaft let me feel it for myfelf) that:we 
who ape his founding words, have sothing of his thought, but 
are all outfide ; there is not fo much as a dwarf within our giant's 
slothes.’’ Noe a) 


The firft illuftration furnifhed Blackmore with thefe 


lines: ib Us. eis 
* Into the melting-pot when Dryden comes, | 
What horrid, ftench will rife, what nojfome 'fcums! 
How will he fhrink when all his lewd allay... . 
And wicked mixture fhall be purged away ? 
But what remains will be fo pure, ‘twill bear 
The examination of the moft fevere.’* *: 


The other image has been, ufed by Swift, in) his ludicrous 
and fpiteful defcription of Dryden, as oppofed to, Virgil an 


the Battle of the Books, 


«« The two cavaliers,’’ he fays, ‘ had now approached within 
the throw of a lance, when the ftranger defired a parley, and 
lifting up the vizor of his helmet, a face hardly ap 1 from 
within, which, after a paufe, was known i that of the rendwned 
Dryden. The brave ancient fuddenly ftarted, as one poffefied 
with forprize and difappointment together: for the helmet was 
nine times too large for the head, which appeared fitnate far in the 
hinder part, even like the lady in a lobfter, or like a moufe under 
a canopy of ftate, or like a fhrivelled beau, from within the pent. 
houfe of a modern perriwig; and the voice was fuited tothe 


vifage, founding weak and remote.’’ i 


Much has been faid, and with juftice, on the profufion 
of flattery in Dryden’s dedications, but in that of Troilus 
5 and 
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and Creflida to the Earl of Sunderland, he, either flyly or 
undefignedly, let thofe whom he had formerly flattered, fee 
how little reafoa they had to be proud of his eulogies. It’ 
begins, - 


«¢ My Lord, fince I cannot promife you much of poetry in 
my Play, it is but reafonable that I fhould fecure you ftom any 
part of it in my dedication. And indeed I cannot better dif. 
tinguifh: the exaétnefs of your tafte from that of other men, than 
by the plainnefs and fincerity of my addrefs. I muft keep my 
hyperboles in referve for men of other underitandings. Anhungry 
appetite after praife, and a flrong digeftion of it, will bear the 
grofinefs of that diet; but one of fo.critical a judgment as your 
Lordthip, who can fet the bounds of juft and proper in every 
fubject, would give me fmall encouragement for fo bold an 
undértaking.”” a - 

The Spapifh Friar, Dryden’s next play, has ever been 
admired’ arid celebrated as one of his happielt produ€tions. 
The éxquilte: union of the tragic with thecomic part. has 
been; amply applauded, and the character of Dommic. well 
deferves Mr. Scott’s eulogy. Churchill has treated ‘this 
charaéter as a mere imitation of Falftaff. 


«¢ Vain all difguife ; too plain we fee the trick, 
Though the Kuight wear the weeds of Dominiek,}? 


are his ‘words: ‘But the imitation is not to us obVious, except 
on the ground that Falftaff recommends himfelf to Mrs. 
Page in the defcription of their fympathies. re ; 

‘¢ You are not ‘young, no more am I; go ta then, there’s 
fympathy: you are merry, fo am 1; Ha! ha! then there’s 
more fympathy’: you loye fack, and fo do 1; Would you defire 
better fympathy ?”’ . 


In all thefe particulars, the Knight and the Friar refemble 
each other, but in all other refpeéts they are as diftin& as .jt 
is poflible for charaéter to make them. Pr ape 

At the time when this play was produced, Dryden, fharing 
in the feelings of his friend and patron, Lord Mulgrave, feems 
to have been out of favour at Court, and: he wrote this asa _ 
Proteftant play, and dedicated it to a Proteftant patron. . He 
was, however, foon induced to affiit. the Crown with his 
powerful talents, and took fuch a {hare in the political dil- 
putes of the day, as muft for a while, fufpend the view of 
his dramatic labours. 


(To te concluded in cur next.) 
Art. 








Jennyns on the Dutch Commiffioners. #29 


Art. 1X. Some Obfervations on the Statement and Evidence 
in the Fourth Repert prefented to the Houfe of Commons, from 
the Committee on the Public Expenditure: containing an Ex- 
amination into the Conduct? and Tranfaétions of the Commi/- 
fioners for Dutch Prizes. By Jofeph Clayton Jennyns, of Lin- 
coln's Inn, Efq. Barrifler at Law. 8vo. 175 pp. Richard- 
fon. 1810. 


T isthe plain and obvious demand of juftice, that this trac 

fhoukl obtain an early and a confpicuous place in our 
pages. Much public obloquy has been thrown upon the 
Dutch Commifhoners, in confequence of the Report here 
confidered, which, if it be in any degree undeferved, can- 
not be too foon removed. Among the evil features of the 
prefent time is a love of public accufation, occafioned evi- 
dently, by the too fuccefsful efforts of a few difcontented indi- 
viduals, to render every man {ufpeéted, who holds a place of 
ogy truft. But, as is moft truly faid in a paflage quoted 
y Mr. Jennyns in his title-page, ‘* JusTice is the great 
flanding policy of civil fociety, and any eminent departure 
from it, under any circumftances, lies under the fufpicion of 
being no policy at all :’’ or as he writes himfelf, with equal 
dignity and truth, ** It is for juftice and fecurity that the 
public calls, and not for accufation.”’ 
- To our apprehenfion, after the moft unbiafled and de- 
liberate perufal, the Dutch Commiffioners are in this traét 
completely vindicated, from every accufation or even fuf- 
picion, that was raifed againftthem. With the moft refpeéitul 
deference to the Hon. Committee of the Houfe of Commons, 
by which this fourth Report was made, Mr. Jennyns under- 
takes to prove, that the cenfure of having aflumed to theme 
felves * 7 e and unreafonable profits,” thrown out in that 
Report, againft thefe Commiflioners, is founded on imperfect 
views of the cafe; and that the Commiffioners are fully 
jullifiable in law, equity, and eflablifhed ufage, for every 
ttep which they have taken. 

It is ftated firft, that, from the very complicated and 
dificult nature of the duties impofed upon the Dutch Com- 
mifioners, fome of them even of a judicial kind, they could 
not be at all adequately remunerated, on the footing of mer- 
chants tranfaéting ordinary bufinefs of commiffion ; that, how- 
ever this might be, the Commiffioners, who had been appointed 
in 1795, were in 1798, by the change of upg relations, 
aétually conftituted prize eS and judicially fo pronounc- 

ed: 
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ed: they were therefore, of legal right entitled to the cul. 
tomary profits of prize agents, as they ftood at that period, 
and for ten years enfuing. It is argued turther, that their 
proceedings, with refpett to the balances in their hands, 
were tully authorized by the aét under which they were ap. 
pointed ; and were alfo neceflary, on account of the demands 
to which they were liable ; and that even their appropriating 
to themfelves the intereft of the floating balances, which 
were always liable to be called for, was matter of commoa 
and undoubted right, in all analogous cafes. It is evident 
that whoever would fee and judge for himfelf, of the truth 
of thefe allegations, muft have recourfe to the original treft. 
We can only give an abflraft of it. The following paflage, 
as containing a very material “part of the general argument, 
we lay before our readers. 


«« The Committee complained that the Commiffioners, witha 
balunce never fo low as 150,000/. on an application from Mr, 
Pitt, for information what fum then on hand arifing from Datch 
property could be paid for the ferviee of the current year, had an. 
fwered, that no fum of confequence could be paid into thes Bank 
according to the A&t of Parliament, unlefs the Eaft India Com. 
pany were directed to reimburfe them a fum of 118,000/. then 
due. 

‘€ Let us remember that the fr? duties of the Commiflionens 
were not to furnifh fupplics to the Treafury,—-and then let us 
examine how the facts appear, as they are reprefenced in the Re. 
port. On the 26th February, 1796, the application was made. 
Ac that period, the demands upon the Commiffioners, both exilt. 
ing and impending, were not lefs than z259,000/. The higheft 
balance in‘their hands did not exceed 190,000/, They had paid, 
and were to pay the charges on the fhips and cargoes to be fold at 
the India Company’s fale, equal to 118,000/. They thought it 
neceffary to require reimburfement of that fum, before they could, 
confiftently with other duties, further diminith their means, bya 
payment of any confiderable fum into the Exehequer ; and this 
reimburfement could net be promptly obtained without the aid of 
Government. It muft not be forgotten that the commands they 
had received were pofitive and imperative ; that claims, legal and 
equitable, long outhanding and expectant, thould be fir and 
forthwith paid. lt was, therefore, incumbent upon them, in cals 
culating the balances in their hands, to take care that they fliould 
be fully adequate to fatisfy demands, the full amount of which, 
from the peculiar circumftances, it was impoflible exactly te 
afcertain. They were, therefore, bound. to confider thefe ba- 
lances, not with reference to their nominal amount, hut to the 
extent of the incumbrantes with which they were charged. ha 
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has been already ftated, that their higheft balance was only 
190,000/. and that the claims upon it were at the time of the 
application from Mr. Pitt about 269,c00/. How then was it 
poffible under fuch circumfances, without the moft culpable in. 
difference to claims preeedent and acknowledged, ftill lower to 
reduce, by a precipitate and unauthorifed payment to the Govern.- 
ment, a balance already-inadequate to its exiting engagements ? 
We have always under{tood that to keep a due proportion between 


a balance and the demands it is to anfwer, is indifpenfible in rhe- 


ufe and application of the fill of an apt and provident accountant, 
But the Committee have concluded, after they had difcovered 
from fubfequent events, and after the fact had taken place, that 
the Commiffioners not having been difappointed of the receipt of 
certain fums, then in abeyance, ought, before thefe facts were 
afcertained, to have advanced to Mr. Pitt 50,o00/. ; at the very 
inftant, and when it was only inquired whether he might look to 
them for any, and what fum, for the general fervice of the year. 
We are all of us very fagacious after the fact has occurred ; but, 
it would not have exhibited much of wifdom, or of bufinefs-like 
precifion, if with a fpendthrift and improvident anticip:tion, the 
Commiffioners, unreftrained by their duties and the+r obligations, 
had by fuch am advance exhaufted their funds. With the fmalleft 
pretenfions to condudt and good management, they were not at 
liberty, at their pleafure, on the fpeculation of a future contingent 
acquifition, to put to hazard their punttuality in payments, which 
could not be deferred without the rifk of aggravating the diftrefs 
of thofe, for whofe relief they were exprefsly appointed : and, 
for what? to be oftentatioufly forward to fatisfy an official ap. 
plication, which was not urgent, and with which an immediate 
compliance was not defired or expected. It was, at heft, but 
fecondary and conditional. In the whole defign of their commif- 
fion, the former was the primary, the latrer but the /rcomdary 
confideration. ‘The application itfelf was not even dire&t, nor 
for an immediate fpecific fupply, but to be informed what fum, 
if any, for the general fervice ot the year, might reafonably be 
expected. ‘Thefe were the facts. In February, 1796, informa. 
tion was afked on the part of Mr. Pict, if any, and what fum, 
then on hand, could be pgid for the fervice of the current year * ? 
This is not an application for an inftant fapply. The anfwer of 
the Commiffioners has already been given; but on the following 
June, only four months fubfequent, when they received part of 
the payments of which they hyd been in expectation, they then 
paid into the Exchequer this very fam of 50,000/.+. There no 
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where appears on the part of the Government any complaint 
direétly or indirectly, with refpet to this tranfa@ion ; we have, 
therefore, every right to conclude, that the conduét of the Com. 
miffioners was to them at leaft not unfatisfactory, We put it to 
the judgment and candour of the Reader, whether from this, 
evidence of faéts, and the circumftances here adduced, the cenfure 


which has been fo liberally beftowed, can in fairnefs be fup. 
ported 2?” P, 130. 


If, as it appears to us, all this be foundly argued, as well! 
as the other topics in this tra¢t, ought not fomething to be 
done to reinftate the Dutch Commiflioners in that juft eflima. 
tion with the public, which they have fo unfortunately, and, 
as it feems, untatriy, loft? It is truly remarked by this author, 
‘* that @ criminal accufation, even to the molt innocent, 1s of 
itfelf a fevere punifhment ;” and this appears to be a cafe in 
which public accufation has been unbounded, and innocence 
has been hitherto unredreffed. The author of the traé ap- 
pears not to have any perfonal intereft in the matter. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 
POETRY. 


Art. 10. The Renovation of India, a Poem, with the Prophees 
oy Ganges, an Ode. Cr. 8vo. 121 pp. 6s. Mundell and 
and Co. Edinburgh; Murray, London. 1808. 


A poem written for a prize which was never awarded, and 
then publifhed without a name, does not offer many attractions 
to readers: but if thefe prejudices be laid afide, the prefent volume 
will be perufed with great fatisfaction. ‘he author is undeniably 
a poet of confiderable power in various ftyles; and he fhines alfo 
as a critic in his introductory remarks. 

The Renovation of India,’’ fays the author’s preface, ‘* and 
the Latin Ode which follows it, were prefented to the Univerfity 
of Edinburgh, in ne ey for prizes offered by Dr. Buchanan, 
of Calcutta. But, though more than three years have fince 
elapfed, no award has been made, nor has any public notification 
appeared, to alarm the pride or the humility of the different can- 
didates. The conteft appears to have ended in the fame placid 
and equal manner in which the ftrifes of -an eclogee are ufvally 
terminated.” ; 

We will venture however to pronounce, that the competitors of 
this writer are not very likely to have furpafied him, — 
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ic excellence ftands at a higher mark in Edinburgh than at 
any other place of education. This volume contains alfo more 
than is promifed in the title. Prefixed to the poem on India is 
an elegant Addrefs, in couplet verfe, of feveral pages, “ toa 
Friend in India;’’ and fubjoined to the Latin Ode is a poetic 
pataphrafe in Englith; while both parts ate introduced. by pre- 
fatory remarks of fome extent, and of confiderable merit. Of 
the introdu€tory verfes we cannot give a more pleafing {pecimen 
than the invitation to the author’s friend to return home, with 
which they conclude, They complete the pi€ture of a truly ami- 
able man, as the friend is finely reprefented to be throughout the 
Addrefs. | 


‘* Come then, with other wealth than marks the knave 
To fcorn, or loads tor life the gorgeous flave, 

With India’s many voices rich thy ftore, 

And all the myftic fecrets of her lore ; 

More rich in hearts that ftill thy name fhall hail, 

And fighs and bleffings that purfue thy fail! 
Come!——-With thy praife a milder pleafure blend! 
Adorn thy country, and rejoice thy friend.’ P. xvi. 


‘The principal poem is in blank verfe; and we might almoft 
ata venture take a paffage from it, without felection, yet fecure 
of the approbation of the reader. We choofe, however, the fol- 
lowing picture of the Indian Widow preparing for the fatal facri- 
fice of fuperttition. 

‘* ‘The facred wood is heap’d,—the perfume pour’d, 
Come to the bridal couch, which waits the dead, 
But not the'dead alone !—The pomp is near, 
The bramin, and the fire, and fhe who, warm 
With youthtul beauty, in the bower of peace 
And wedded love, the year of new delight 
Thrice hail’d with featlefs happinefs. She comes, 
With graceful ftep ferene ; and ftill her eye 
Smiles, as tho’ other fummers, yet more fofe 
With cloudlefs joy, were opening on her home 
Of undivided fondnefs. Ceafe, ye founds, 
That on the dark, bat guiltlefs breaft, oft breathe - 
A melancholy milder than its own, 
A fanétity of fweetnefs! Not on deeds 
So dread, with profanation of delight, 
Mingle the melodies of heav'n, like beams 
Of holy were ae melting o’er a plain 
Of blood, and fmiling on the death-fick eye! 
‘Thrice has the pile been circled, thrice pronounc’'d ~~ ' 
The myftic words of union. To her lord 
The glance of {poufal falutation lifts 
, «dhe victim bride.” P, 54. 
U 3 The 
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The Latin Ode is in Alcaic ftanzas, but it is inferior to the 
Englith verfes, and the fubject of it is unhappily’ extinguithet! by 
the diffolution of the College, The volume, however, will te. 
commend itfelf to thofe who open it at all. 


Art. 11.  Ssrnets and other Poems, by Martha Hanfon. imo, 
z vols. 14s. Mawman. 1869, 


Thefe poems arc of the better order, and highly creditable to 
the fenfibility, tafte, and elegance of the writer, ‘They do not 
indeed afpire to the loftier claims of the Mofes, but they will be 
perufed by every lover of poetry with great complacency and 
fatisfaction, Some of the fonnets are indeed very good, as- will 
eafily be believed by the following fpecimen. 
































‘€ SONNET XY. 
Occafioned by returning to iny native place, 











‘* Oh ve loved fCenes, and do mine eyes once more 
From your wild hesehts behold the fun defcend, 
While hi. bright flames there parting rays extend, 

Tinging the wave that bathes my native fhore. 














A {weet tranquillity pervades the [cene, , 
Im huthed répofe the ecean’s bofom fleeps, 
Save where the oar its meafured dafhing keeps, 

Or feaman’s voice difturbs the blue ference. 














I feel my heart expand to pleafuse’s glow, 
As here once more I breathe the. frefhning gale, 
And at each breath I feem new health t’inhale, 
More than or wealth or power can e’er beftow, 
To me, dear fcenes of nature, ye impart; 


Ye chafe misfortuné’s gloom, and foothe my heart.’’ 























We would willingly have inferted the Cde to Poetry, which 
is very fpirited and very elegant, but oor limits would net per. 
mit. We were heartily glad to fe fo numerous and refpectabie 
a lift of fubfcribers to a poetical colle&tion which well merits en. 
couragement. 





















Art. 1°. Specimens of the Poetry of Fofeph Blackers, vith 
en Account of his Life, and fame Tnatrody&ory Obfervations, 
By Mr. Pratt. 8¥0. t43opp. Printed for the Author, by 
Galabin and Marchant, ' r8cq. 
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Port, who is very kindly and liberally patronized by Mr. Pratt. 


the collection now before us has not yet, we believe, been ad- 
vertifed for public fale, It was printed for private diftribution, 
and was communicated to us by a friend. We teadily give it 
a place, in hopes of promoting Mr. Pratt’s benevolent inientions, 
and multiplying the benefattions which, though him, the on. 
fortunate author has received, Ill health, we underftand, vip 
for a time at leat, prevent his refuming the occupation by whi¢ 
he might procure comfort to himfelf, and maintenance for an 
infant child. Of the fpecimens before usy there are feveral which 
difplay confiderable genius, though not any fingle Poem which 
can be faid to rival the ‘* Farmer's Boy’’ of Bloomfield ; with 
whom Mr. P. is fond of comparing this writer, ‘Ihe plan, it 
feems, is to fofter the foung man’s talents for dramatic poctry, 
as the branch of literature moft likely to afford hign 4 permanent 
fupport. We rather doubt the policy of this fcheme, at leatt 
in the prefent age; which, though prone to applaud dramatic 
eccentricity and nonfenfe, is! flow in countenancmg real merit. 
But we will hope the beit, and prefent our readérs with a fpecimen 
of this youth's. poetical abilities; which is, we think, the bett 
evtire Poem that can be brought within our limits; though fome 
ot the larger compofitigns»centain more thriking ab elevated 
pallages. vids veal 


‘ LINES ON THR DEAT OF HUGH MRYLER, 
W ritten’on Good Friday, 1869.” 


‘« Mufe of forrow, heavénly guelt, 
Come, poffefs my aghing breatt ! 

Ouick my trembling band infpise 

‘Yo touch with {kill the hatiowed. lyre ; 
Yhe hallowed Tyre, whofe ftrains impatt 
Copliort to thé bleeditig: heart. . 


‘« Alas! fee wherey in manliaod’s biddn, .; 
A, victim to the <seary fomb, 

Phe parent’s hope profoundly fleeps; 

And fee, oh fie! that parent weeps : 
Weeps o’er the plant he rear’d with prude ; 
Which fearcely. bloffom’d ¢’er at died, 


« Come then, foorher {weer of grief, 
Mufe of forrow, bring réRict.-"” 
From thy folitary cell i 
Kindred notes df pallion {well ; 
Nores, like Gilead’s balmy power, 

Fo afluage the anguifh’d hour, 

‘< But what founds até thof: Tbear, 
Moverihg én apy lfteting cat? 


* ° Sure 
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Sure fome heavenly minftrel brings 
Solace from celeftial ftrings : 

Yes, 1 fee, in yonder cloud, 
An angel ftrikes his harp aloud, 
And with ftrains of foothing peace 
Bids the mafe of forrow ceafe. 


© *© Now, methinks I hear it fay, 
Hafte, my brother! hafte away 
From a world of various woe, 
From the fhades of death below. ~ 
Haften, foaring fpirit, bleft, 
Haften to thy brother's breaft. 


—- 


‘© Hark! the kindred fhade replies, 
As through yielding air it flies, 

‘ Yes, my brother, yes, I come 
Exulting o’er the raylefs tomb: 
Summoned to an equal feat, 

Cherub may a cherub greet, 


‘© € Yet, what means this hollow moan ? 
Ah! it-is my parent’s groan 

Hovering round me in my flight 

To the azure fields of light. 


«* « Ceafe then, ceafe, fond parents dear! 
Check, ah! check thé tender tear. 

Soon our tranfports ye will fhare, 

And, in realms of purer air, 

Meet the rich award of heaven, 

Which to fuffering worth is given.’’ ’ 


The foregoing lines, though not quite original, or entirely 
faultlefs, do credit’ to the genius, and {till more to the feelings 
of the writer. We are concerned to hear that his ill health con- 
tinues, and that his recovery is very doubtful; more efpecially 


as his deceafe would leave an unprotected female infant to the 
mercy of the world. 


Art. 13. The Parliament of I/pahan: An Oriental Eclogue, 
Trarflated from the Perfian of his Excellency the ....... Am- 
baffador, With Notes explanatory and illuftrative, by SH oo 

sige t 8vo. 33 pp. 286d. Mercer. 1810. 


‘ Ye Britifh Reviewers, ye full-grown Critics,’’ (fays the 
author before us) ‘* this work is not intended for you; for chil: 
dren I have written, and by them only will I be judged.’’ 

Were our juvenile Reviewers at hand we fhould readily ac- — 
quiefce in this proteft, and the author fhould, be configned to the 
jery which he has chofen, But as they capnot at prefent be 

affemBled 
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aflembled, we £* full-grown gentlemen’? muft beg leave-to offer 
eur fentiments, and fuggeit to ** his Excellency’’ the Ambaflador 
(we fuppofe of Perfia) that before he gives any more of his 
Eaftern productions to: the Britith pablic, he faotild employ a 
tranflator who is acquainted with the ftructure of Englith verfe. 
The metre is intended to be the fame as that of the “ Bath Guide,’’ 
and of the ingenious little poem, ** The Peacock at Homey’? of 
which this work is manifeftly an imitation. Yet it halts even in the 
fifth line (** And now as the laws of the realin prefcribe,”’) which 
js not a verfe. Here and there a line is faulty in haying a fylt 
Jable too much, Authors might furely, before they publith’ what 
they deem poetry, take the trouble to learn the principles of mere. 
Thefe errors our juvenile Critics would have detected, but they 
would fearcely have comprehended all the terms,,or known how 
to apply all che charasters in this poe The obyious drift of 
it is, to tigmatize the leading perlons in Oppofition by comparing 
them ‘to certain animals (for the moft part} ofa mifchievous na- 
ture. But the comparifons are in general flrained, ‘and feveral of 
them are to animals but little KHown td readers in general, and 
confequently uninterefting. ‘We muft-excepe’ that to ‘the Came- 
leon, the fuppoféd properties of which'féem applicableenough to 
the perfon alluded to. © ‘Lhe author himfelf bears witnefs to the 
obfcurity of the text by long explanatory notes. Upon the whole; 
though we agree, in fome points, with the political fentiments of 
this writer, we.do not think he has, in this production, evinced 
that eafy vivacity and genuine humour which are required to refs 
der thefe trifles amufing. + aie lo 
A ridiculeus frontifpiece, caricaturing an Ex-Chancellorand.a 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, ig,: to: us, the moft facetious 
part of the work, ti 


DRAMATIC. 


Arar. 14. ‘The Pleafures of Anarchy: A Dramatic Sermon. 816, 
134 pp. Hatehard. 18¢e9. : 


_ It is difficult to. fay whether the dramatic piece, before us is 
intended as a ferigous compofition or a bnrlefaue, or why it is 
termed a Dramatic Sermon. Perhaps the author intended, in this 
piece, to illuftrate the nature of political by an example of dra- 
matic anarchy, for a more complete chaos in compofition never 
yet came under our notice. A king and a’ prince of Terra In- 
cognita are aflailed by a captain and band of malecontents, and 
betrayed by a falfe brother of the king. After various combats 
hoth the royal perfonages are flain, and the Drama, if it may be 
fo called, ends in univerfal conflagration and confufion, We are 
unable to give any more precifé defcription of this ftrange woe 
« t 
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the language of which is as wild and incoherent as the fable and 
dialogue. : 


Art. tg. The School for Orators; ov, a Peep into the Forum; @ 
Farce, as never performed at Covent Garden or Drury Lané, 
with unbounded Applaufe, 8v0. 52 pp» 28 Longman, 
1809. 


We hope this is far from being a juft {pecimen of Liverpool 
wit. An attempt to be witty, more unfuccefsful, has never come 
‘within our notice... 


NOVELS. 


Art. 16. Effufions of Love from Chatelar to Mary Queiz of 
Scotland, Tranflated from a Gallic Manujcript,. ix the, Scod 
College at Pariss Inter{perfed with Songs, Sonnets, and Notes 
explanatory, by the Tranflators To which is [are] edded, Hy- 
torrcal Fragments, Poetry, and Remains of the Amours af that 


_ eafortunate Princeft. Gre BVO. 223 pps 6s.) Crofby. 18087 


Wr cannor fuppofe thefe Effufions to be any! thing bat an inge 
nious fabrication. If Chacolar was put to'death in: Scotland, tor 
an attempe upon the Queen’s honour, how thould-thefe fragments 
ef his extravagant, pafion have found their way’to, the: dcorth 
College at Paris ?)for they are.continued to within the very hour 
of his execution. ‘Lhe following paflage, more particularly than 
any other, feerm to detegt: the hand of a fabricator. ‘Lhe day 
before his death he writes thus « ; 

** [know not why, but oftentimes a fad prefentiment fteals 
o’er my foul, and tells me that the day may come, when fuch a 
fervant as poor Chatelar might not be deemed unworthy the at- 
tention of my Mary.’’.’ PL agt. 

Then follow feveral refleétions on the inftability ef human 
greatnefs.. . All. this is very improbable. Such\a,fate as Mary's 
never could have been-expested; leaft of all could any fuch fur- 
mifes have arifen foon after her return to Scotland. Neverthelefs 
the fragments are interefting, as the picture of a young man ab- 
folutely frantic with love, Their great faults area ftyle too poeti- 
cal, fometimes even deviating into meafure ; and one or two puf- 
fees, which ought to have been omitted, had the Effefione been 
Qenuine, certainly ought not to have been invented if they are, 
as we fufpeét, fictitious. By way of giving more colour to his 
fiction, the author has in one place inferred a fhort eopy of vers, 
as the @riginal French of -the author (p. 47); but-they are neither 
the French of that day, nor the French poetty of any day; “ #8 
beasx yeux, font les deux fceptres de Pamour’’ will not do 
at all; and indeed there feem to-us to be even more eae 
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fines. The Englith poetry interfperfed is in genera “*gant,. the 
memoirs of Mary interefting, and the frontifpicce uncommenly 
elegant. ‘This appears to be a fecond edition, though not fo 
mentioned in the title; but ic had not reached us till row. We 
have clafled ic with Novels, as convinced of its being fictitious, 


Art.17. The Woman of Colour, a@Tale. 8vo, 2 Vols: tos, 
Black and Parry. 1809. s 


The writer tells us in his title-page, that he is the author alfo 
of ‘* Light and Shade,’’ ‘* “Lhe Aunt and Niece,’’ ‘+ Kderg. 
field Abbey,’’ &c. &c. What can be the fate of all thefe books? 
how foon muft they return from whence they came, filthy-rags ? 
Yet it mutt be conteffed that this Woman of Colour is by no means 
illiterate or without ingenuity of contrivance ; the moral alfo is 
excellent, It is, that there is no fituation in which the mind may 
not refift misfortune by proper refignation to the will of heaven. 
It is very hard after all, ‘that the. poor heroine dées net goti & 
hufband, for fhe is made very much todeferve one, - 2 
Art. 18, Romance Reudersand Romance Writers, & Siitirita 
Novel, in three Volumes. By the Author of a Private Hiflary of 
the Court of England, Sc. 3 Vols. 12mo 108. Oda, Hoek. 
ham. ‘318ro, cae 


We fhould be glad'of this getitlenian’s ogcafiohatwffiftatice’ ** to: 
frrike a hundred meri at the fame initant,’* that all the Vatnpers of 
romance who merit annihilation, who were in our prefenee, whofe: 
{pawn creep to our fire-fides, and cover our tables, Guf chairs, ‘and’ 
fophas, and our mantle-pieces, mightifecl rhe effeéts.’ “Neverthe? 
lefs this authur- of \the: Private:Court of England, of which, #0 
eur joame wwe prefume we ‘never heard, breaks: flies on a‘cart.' 
wheel. Who is this. Jofhua Pickerfgill, jam. Efq.? whéte is’ 
Horfeley Curteis to be heard of? when did The Fatal Revengé 
appear which excited /ach general interefi? We begin-to feat 
either that our memory fails us, or that©we are not {o- familiar’ 
with the eminent literary productions: of the day as we appre. > 
hended ourfelves tobe. True it is that none of thefe perfonagts: 
or their works are at all knownto us.<; There is certainly fome 
humour, particularly in thé charaéter of Margaret, or ‘rather 
Margarettay in this produétion, and.no {mall fharé.of inyention 


\ \ 


but the author appears to be 
Sometimes himfelf the great abfurd he paints, 


However, weave read a great part of his three Volomes, and 
give it as our opitiion, that the writer is qualified for ‘better 


things, 


a 
». 


* y 


5 4 “« 
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Art. ig. The IrifB Reclufe, @ Breakfaft at the Rotunda, in three 
Volumes. By Sarah Idell, Author of the Vale of Louifiana, 
3 Vols. r2mo. 125. Booth. 1809. : 


Three writers of this clafs appear in fucceffion in our Journal 
of this month, reprefenting themfelves to be authors of various 
works, whefe names never before were known to us. This mut 
exhibit a proof to our seaders of the difficulty, or rather of the 
impoffibility, of keeping pace with the ephemeral productions of 
the London prefs. We however do our beft, and have docked over 
thefe three volumes, but if they had been over/ooked altogether, 
we will not allow that our readers would have had any juit caufe 
of complaint againit us. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 20.: .Fad?s and Experiments on the Ufe of Sugar in Seeding 
Cattle; with Hints forthe Cultivation of Wafe Lands, and for 
improving the Condition of the Lower Orders of Peafantry in 
Great, Britain and Ireland. 8voO. 421 pp. 55. Harding. 
1809. | 


* The ufe of fugar in feeding cattle, is a point moft; highly, in- 
terefting, not to farmers and the people of this kingdom only, 
but. to, the world in general. It is here difeuffed with all the 
zeal which a difcovery fo important. might be expetted to 
produce, but, wath fuch a, profufion of words, (the general fault of 
the advocates of the plougd) that we feem to be reading the fpeech 
of, the chairman of an agricultural club, during two or three 
hours after dinner. |. Experiments. on this fubjeét will, doubtlefs, 
foon be multiplied ;,and wewecommend that they be relatedwit jin 
a fourth part.ot the {pace here occupied, and at a proportionate 
expence.; Farmers to general cannot find time to read, and 
many ¢annot conveniently pay for fuch diffufe narratives as we 
have been condemned to toil through. Weoffe ‘lands, and the 
lower orders of peasantry might have been omitted in the title- 
page. : 

POLITICS. 


Ant. 21. Reform in Parliament; An Addrcfs ta the People of 
England on the abjolute Neceffity of a Reform in Parliament. Te 
which are annexed, complete Copies of the Magna Charta, and the 
Bill of Rights. With explanatory Notes. By a true Friend. 


the Conftitution, and nothing but the Confiitution. 8v0. 64 PP- 
as. 6d. - Blacklock. . ‘j 


By what moce of reafoning either Magna Charta or the Bill 
ef Rights can be brought to bear upon the queftien of Reform 


{as 
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{as it is termed) of Parliament, it requires all the fagacity ‘of 
eur moderp patriots to difcover. The author before us, how. 
ever, has thown fome candour in publifhing authentic copies of 
thofe great national records, inftead of loofely declaiming upon 
them. The former (it is not.even now univerfally known) is 
almoft wholly inapplicable to modern times, and contains little 
more than an argument between the King and the principal’ Barons, 
his tenants ix capite, by which the. rigour of the feudal fyftem 
was foftened, and the oppreffive foreft laws mitigated. Even the 
celebrated claufe, Nullus liber homo imprifonetur, ce. excluded 
from its purview all the villains, who then formed a very nume. 
rous part of the nation. At that period alfo it appears (and in. 
deed is admitted by this writer) that Parliament confifted folely 
of the King’s ténants in capite; fo that, if the conftiturion of 
England at that period were to be taken as a model for parlia- 
mentary reprefentation, the boafted Reform would confift in nar. 
rowing, not in extending, the right of fuffrage. Even the De- 
claration of Rights (invaluable as it was as a fecurity againft 
any future attacks on the conttitution) has no allufion to the ftate 
of reprefentation, nor is there a paflage that cenveys any con- 
demnation of its fuppoféd inequality, or any opinion in favour of 
altering that part of the conftitution, The above documents, 
therefore, have no application whatever to the propofed ifnova- 
tions im the reprefentation of the people. But they feem to be 
publifhed merely ad captandum, and for the fake of a preface, 
termed ** An Addrefs to the Englifh Nation,” in which the 
writer, after a tolerably diftinét and fair account of the circum- 
ftances from which Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights origi. 
nated, goes into all the trite declamation and hacknied mifrepre- 
fentations of the meafares of government which, during the laft 
fixty years, have chara¢terized the fpeeches and filled the pam- 
phlets of modern demagogttes. Would it be believed by any 
rational and impartial man, that ® the decline of liberty’’ (as 
he terms it) is dated by this author from the acceffion of the 
Houfe of Brunfwick ?—** a new family’’ (as he is pleafed to call 
them) ‘ from Germany, unacquainted with the laws of the 
country or the genius of the people.’”” On whom this fapient - 
writer would have conferred the Crown he has not been pleafed 
to inform us. The reft of this ‘* Addrefs to the Englith Nation’ 
is of a piece with this candid affertion. “The trite imputation 
upon Sir Robert Walpole (of having declared that every man 
had his price) is here impudently revived, though never-at- 
tempted to be proved, and indeed lately difproved (fv faras the cafe 
would admit) ty Mr.Coxe. The author is, of courle, a great Wilk- 
ite, though Wilkes humouroufly declared, that** he nevercwas 
fo himfelf,’’ and a detraétor, not only of the Duke of Grafton, 
Lord North, &c. but of Mr. Pitt, and, in fhort, of every minifter 
who has enjoyed the confidence of his Sovereign, Nor does the 

adminiftratien 
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adminiftration ef juftice (pore and impartial as it is generally 
allowed to he} efcape the cenfore of this malignant writer. Need 
we fay more to chara¢terize his work ? 


Art. 22: Plain Senfe; or the Dangers of Iatemperate Reform, 


Svo: 42 pp. 28. 6d. Dublin, Gilbert and Hodges; London, 
Jo Je Stockdale. 1809. { 3 


The chara¢ter of this little tra& is, in eur opinion, very juftly 
expreffed in the title-page. The intemperate fpeeches and dan. 
erous tenets of our reformers are combated, and, we 
Siok, overthrown, by the weapons of plain fenfe and found ar- 
gument. ‘The author befere us declares (we believe with great 
truth) that he is ‘‘ neither the apologrit of corruption, nor the 
venal advocate of abuies. His object is to expofe and deprecate 
the nefarious deiigns of thofe perfons, who would involve us in 
all the complicated calamities of Revolution, under the pretence 
of effecting a complete reform in the flate.’’ 

After giving due praife to the Revolution in 1688, this authoy 
admits, that ‘* it is natural to prize highly that which we.have 
gained hardly, and to evince uneafinefs and irritability upon the 
moft minuce infringement of thofe rights which our. anceitors fo 
fuccefsfully endeavoured to fecure.”’ This ‘‘ keen. Sghted pre- 
dence’’ he approves, and only blames that ‘* angry patriotdm,’ 
of Britons, of which every demagogue can take advantage, to 
talk them. into fears of approaching Mlavery. 3 


. 


The recent enquiry into the candutt.of the Duke of. York,bas 
revived (he obferves) a defcription of political theorifts, whe 
had become torpid fince the failure of the French Revolution. 
The artifices of thefe men_in reprefevtieg the functionaries of 
government as unworthy. of. public contidence, and inculcating 
the abominable fertiment that the confitution is fo depraved as 
to authorize us jn no longer fighting under its banners, are ftrongly 
reprobated; and the wretched condition to which the whole na 
tion would be reduced, in the event of its febjection to our ine 
yeterate foe, is ftrikingly a:d juftly delineated, of 

‘Fhe author next oppofes the dettrine of Sir F. Burdett, 
that whatever calamities the nation may feel are owing to. the 
improper compofition of the Houfe of Commors, in the. ad, 
miffion of fome members really .nominated by . noblemem,of 
ether individuals, of others who have purchafed_ their. feats, 
and of placemen and penfioners. Admitting abufes, and cof- 
truptions in fome departments. of the fate, and that too great 
eageroefs and rapacity for places and emoluments are evinced bo 
in and out of Parliament, the author denies: that thefe confidera- 
tions ftrengthen the arguments in favour of an extenfion of the 
elective franchife, or the exclufion of placemen and. penfioners 
from Parliament. He properly calls upon the seformers to re 

uce 
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duce their plan, and prove its praétical mority ‘to. ast ana 
fyitem. On this fabveet he quotes the 7 


of Cobbett, fo letely at variance 
Many more Sooke abfervations, a jet (t 
author admits, not intirely nore}) arguments, are to 


this work; which deferves the ic atrention, as ap 
to the poifon {o indaftrioufly infufed into the public. mind, | ey fo 
dangerous to the peace of the country. 


Ant. 23. Ae Account of the Operations of the Britis Atinstud 
of the State and Seutiments of the People af Portugal aed Spain, 
during the Campaign of the Years 1808 and 1809. Ja &@ Series 
of Letiers, By the Rev, Fames Wilmet Ormfey, A. iM. Chap- 
loin. ox the Stag, Sc. 2 Vols. r2mo, Vel, I. 238 pp. 
Vol. II. 278 pp. 12s. Carpenter. 1809. 


The tranfa@tions which thefe letters deferibe, and the chain of 
events which they relate, form a moft interefting period in the 
hittory of the prefent wat; a period during which fvccefs was 
often attended by mertification, and “viery had almoft all the 
confequences of defeat, “Thefe events ‘the reader ‘will find de. 
tailed with impartiality, and generally accompanied with jodi. 
cious remarks, in the work before us. 

The author commences with his embarkation for Portugal in 
Auguft, 1898, and defcribes his voyage, (in which there was no- 
thing very uncommon,) his difembarkation in Portugal, which 
finally took place on the 26th of Auge » five. days after the 
battle of Vimeira, and four after. the rmiffice which productd 
the Convention of Cintra. His account of the aétions ar Roleia 
and Vineira accords with, and indeed {Cems co have been fince” 
copied from, the letters from Sit A. Wellefley, which appeared in 
the Gazerte, This, confidering the author's Gituatien, and that he 
could only have deferibed it foi hearfay,.was perhaps the ot 
method that he could haye purfued. A defexi og of ip pee 
try through which the army marched i in its fu ublequent. a dvance 
towards Lifbon occupies the next place in this.n Marrative ; aod the 
writer takes eccafion to ftate the opinidn of the army ,on the 
meafure propeftd by Sir A. Wellefley of a rapid puriyit after the 
battle of Vimeira, which, it feems, they, in al, highly ap- 
eet On this, and indeed on all mF fu 
cif fpeaks with a ‘becoming diffidence and . gandou 
Yet, contrary to the opinion of the atmy in general, he 
mounces in favour of the Convention of Cintra, ,On the. | 
grounds on which it was defended in ots nan : ee 
then porfues his narrative through the vat oa at 
took place in Portugal nie to “ihe devant Teo Sie 
army for Spain; in which one of the Pagecaisitead 
ws mof is, the gallant defence iy! the Freggh Gener, 
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by out Britifh tars, when he Was attacked by a Portuguek 
mob, and refcued "by the boat’s crew of a man of war at the im. 
minent Hazartl of their own lives. | 

‘We’ pafs over the defcription of Lifbon and the adjacent coun. 
try, which our limits would not permit us to detail; but we can- 
pent noticing (as a melanc ety inftance of the afcendancy 
which the revolutionary intri France have acquired on the 
continent) the confeffion of this writer, that, ** notwithftanding 
all their offences, there was a ftreng French party in Lifbon after 
their departure. Neithet outraged by ‘their rapine, nor unde- 
ceived by their perfidy, but too many” (fays the author,) ** are 
dazzled by their conquefts, and duped by their promifes. ° The 
inherent love of change operates moft powerfully, and they flatter 
themfelves with the vain Wipe of regeneration from the tyrant/of 
mankind.’’ 

The fubfequent campaign of Sir J. Moore, and the difafters en- 
dured by his army in Spain, are detailed by the author, in his 
fecond volume, with great candour, and with as much precifion 
as could be expected from a writer not verfed in military fcience, 
The character given by him of that Commander is alike free from 
partiality and malignity, and accords, we believe, with the opi- 
nions of the moft judicious and unprejudiced witneffes of his ope- 


rations. ‘The author indeed afferts it to have been the almoft 
unanimous opinion of the army. 3 


This narrative is judicioufly interfperfed with defcriptions of 
the country, and remarks on the. charatters of the natives. 
Though not diftinguifhed by great acutenefs of obfervation or 
profundity of reflection, it will be found, upon the whole, not 
enly impartial and judicious, but entertaining and inftructive. 


Art. 24. Ferdinand Vindieated and Minifiers Defended. 8v0. 
29 pp» Hatchard, 1809. 


The author of this little traé&t undertakes .to prove,  firft, 
** thatthe caufe of the Spanith patriots is founded on the bafis 
of juftice and wifdom,; and fecondly, that the conduét of the 
Britith ee towards the Spaniards has been judicious and 

litic.”” P, «. ' 
Pro maintain the firft of the points he alledges,, that Ferdinand 
the Seventh is the lawful King~of Spain, and that he has the 
requifite qualities to make him refpeéted and beloved. The title 
of Ferdinand is refted on the abdication of his father, Charles 
the Fourth; which the author contends, on the authority of Don 
Pedro de Cevallos, was fpontaneous and voluntary. We deem it 
fdMicient (fo far as it refpects us, as the allies of Spain,) that the 
authority of Ferdinand is acknowledged inevery town and village 
of that m not occupied by the French armies. © The author 


proceeds to fhow the charatter of king Ferdinand-to be manage? 
. s 
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und amiable. This alfo we deem immaterial to the queftign gefpett. 
ing the propriety and jultice of fupporting the Spanith pares 
in the maintenatice of their national independence. Confidering 
the foregoing points as proveds the writer next defends the con. 
duct of Miniters in fending an army into Portugal, the deliver. 
ance of which country he juftly (io oar opinion) maintains to have 
been materially ferviceable to the Spanith caufe ; inafmuch as it 
fet at liberty, not only the ttoops imprifoned by Junot, but fan 
effeét) thofe Spanifli armies which were employed in obferving his 
motions; for the aathor infifts (and, if we miftake not, is burne 
‘out by the evidence before the Court of Inquiry on the Conven. 
tion of Cintra,) that it was in the powtr of the French General 
in Portugal to have marched into Spain and joined the army of 
Beflicres whenever he thought fit. He then, on the ufual grounds, 
defends the meafure of fending the army of Sir John Moore into 
Spain, and afferts that force to have been adequate to the intended 
purpofe. The foreign policy of the /ate Minifters, on the con. 
trary, appears to him'to be reprehenfible in feveral particulars; 
and he confiders them as having evidently failed in their plan of 
hoftility againft France. With their errors he contralts the con. 
duct of the prefent Miniftry, efpecially their anticipation of the 
defigns of Napoleon, by the feizure of the Danifh fleet, their 
protection of the Sovereign of Portugal, and efcorting him to 
the Brazils, and the liberal affiftance afforded to the Spamath pa- 
triots, Yet he expreffes a with for the acceflion of the Marquis 
Wellefley and Lord Melville to the Adminittration., His defire 
as to the former of thefe Noblemen has fince been fulfilled. 


LAW, . 


Ant. 23. Thonghts on Libels; and an impartial Inquiry inte the 
prefent State of the Brith Army; with @ few Words in anforr 
to Cobbett's Critique om the Book before it was publified! { Inn 
Ieribed (without Permiffion) to bis Repel Highness Frederick, Duke 
of York and Albany. , By a Patriot dayshift. 8vo. 86 pp. 
zs, Egerton. 1809. : 


’ Events fubfequent to thofe which are the fubje&t of this 
pamphlet have occafioned the refignation of the royal perfon in 
whofe vindication this Authoremployed his pen. Yet we cannot 
but applaud the Author’s zeal againft the various Tibellers who 
had previoufly, upon flight grounds, (wnd in fome inflances refting 
on the moft wicked falth » attacked the. chara&ter of the pet. 
—— in queition. ‘The ees ane Hogan (who has 
nce fled from public expofure) fs, amongt feng ® = catior 
Severely, but aly, cooked by this writer; , ae 
oe aad 
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tentions are not however fupported by adequate ability. Hig 
file is declamatory ane abrupt, and his latguage often as coarfe 
(though not fo pointed) as *that of Cobbett, againft whom he 
directs a confiderable portion of his cenfure, He juftly, haw. 
ever, reprobates the grofs inconfiftency and tergiverfations of that 
writer; which indeed had often been done before by abler pens, 
In the latter part of this work the Aathor ftates, we believe 
truly, the falutary regulations and great improvements in the 
army, introduced by the late Commander in Chief. Thefe, we 
truft, will long be remembered to his Ronour, when thofe writings 
in which his failings have been induftrioufly blazoned and exag. 
gerated, fhall be configned to merited oblivion. 


ANTIQUITIES, 












































































































Art. 26. A Topographical Account of the Pavifh of connie, 
in the County of Lincoln, and of the Roman Antiquities lately | 
difcovered there; together with Anecdotes of the Family of Bolle. 
By the Rev, Cayley Illingworth, A.M. F. AS. Archdeacon of 
Stonw, and ReMor of Scampton and Epeworth, in the County of 


Lincoln, 4t0. 65 pp. 11, 118, Od. Cadell and Davies, 
1810. 


The copies of the firft impreffion of this intercfting work were not 
intended for fale, but were liberally .prefented by the author to thofe 
among his neighbours, who were likely to be gratified by refearches 
of this nature. We had the good fortune to meet with a copy, 
and gave an ample account of it in our 32d vol. p. 986 ; offering 
three fuggeftioriss—that fome appropriate additions might be 
made to the,work, from certain parts of the Archeologia ; that the 
reprinting it, for fale, would be acceptable to many perfons, whole 
collections might be enriched by it; and that, as the profits of 
fale were not regarded by the author, they might be well applied 
in aid of fome charitable inftitation in his neighbourhood. 

We have the fatisfaction of finding thefe fapgettions attended 
to, and the work improved in feveral refpeéts: fo that even 
> they who poffefs copies formerly printed may be gratified by pur- 
ehafing and artending to the hiftory in its prefent form; and we 
can affure every purchafer, that he will contribute towards a 
charity moft attentively conducted, and producing relief andcom- _ 
fort to many worthy objeéts—the Fund for the Widows and 
Orphans of diftreffed Clergymen in the County of Lincoln, 





——— 


* We maft except the paffage, frem Cobbet’s Regifter, cited 
im this pamphlet ; which is not only coarfe.and vulgar, but ftupid 
and almo® unmeaning ribaldry, The 
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The price will appear very moderate, when it is confidered, 
that here are fifteen maps and plates, by Bafire, highly creditable 
to him. The portraits of Sit John Bolle and Sir Charles Bolle 
ate fingularly interefting; the painting of the former was by. 
Zucharo, of the latter by Vandyke, e moft exprefs our hope, 
not only that this work will be received with favour by anti. 
quaries in general, and particularly within the county of Lin. 
coln, where refearches of this kiud are much wanted; but alfo 
that it may animate literary men in other parts of the kingdom 
to devote fome of their hours to enquiries of the fame nature, 
interefting and delightful to every man of liberal education, 


DIVINITY, 


Ant. 2%, Aw Inquiry into the Canfe of the Holy Communion being 
Se little attended, By Thomas Pennington, M. A. Re&or of 
Thorley, Herts, and late Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
8vo. 35 pp. is Rivingtons, 18069. 


This author confeffes himfelf much obliged to thefe excellent 
Effays of Bifhops Wilfon and Gibfon on the Lord’s Supper. 

His chief aim has been, to take as much as he could from 
that awe which deters fo many from frequenting the Holy Table, 
and imprefs upon the mind the neceflity of a regular attendance at 
it,”” 

Much wholefome inftruction is given on this fubje&. Thofe 
words in the Exhertation, ** we eat and drink our own dam. 
nation,”” do certainly require to be explained by Minifters’ to 
their parifhioners. But furely, the words which foon after follow 
are fufficient to remove any unneceflary fears: * ye truly 
for your fins paft, have a lively and ftedfaft faith in Chrift oor 
Saviour, amend your lives; and be in perfect charity with all 
men: fo foall ye be meet partakersof thofe holy myftcries.”’ 


Art. 28, “ The Fountain of Living Waters." A Sermon 
preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, on Sunday, May 
14, 1809. By the Rev. Charles Simeon, M. A. Fellow of King's 
Hi Cambridge. 8vo. 2% pp. 18. Cadell and Co. 
i . 


The preacher here diftinguifhes between the theory and the 
practice of Religion, and moft juftly prefers the latter. He fays 
‘“‘ To the former, your minds are now directed, from time to 
time, by a zealous and learned Profeffor *, who is giving us the 
re(ult of his own laberious refearches, and commendably exerting 
his talents to promote among us the too much neglected ftudy of 


ee 





* Dr. Herbert Marth. 
x 2 facred 
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facred literature. | To the lateer, which we confider as more a 
on sty to the ordinary fervice of the Church, we would on ie 
prefent occafion folicit your attention.” P. 8. 

The attempt is certainly laudable, nor have we any thing to 
object to the manner of profecuting it, except the general nature 
of the charge which he brings, of forfaking the divine fountain 
of living waters for the broken cifterns of worldly vanity, “ Is 
there,’’ fays he, ‘* /o much as one atnong us whofe confcience does 
not celihim, thou art the man?’’ P. 13.-—Yes, furely ; many ! or 
religion is in a worfe-ftate there than any where elfe, andeven the 
preacher himfelf is not the man we took him for; a man having a 
little too much bias, perhaps, to certain opinions, but certainly not 
one of thofe who forfake *‘ the living waters, for the broken cif. 
terns.’’ ‘his exaggeration does no good, it is mere extrava. 
ganee. But we rejoice at the foliowing intimation, and much ap. 
prove ef the advice contained in the concluding fentence, 

‘© All-ranks and orders among you are beginging to fhow a 
latidable attention to the theory of engin; that you might 
begin to fhow it to the practice alfo! . You are-not baekward to 
manifett your approbation of that zeal which direéts you to the 
evidences of religion; be ye not therefore offended with that which 


folicits your atrention to its effedts,’’ 
; 


Ant. 29.. Evangelical and Pharifaic Righteonfue/s compared. A 


Sermon preached before the Univer/ity of Cambridge, on Sunday, 
Nowember 26, 1809. Ry the Rew. Charles Simeon, M.A. Fellow 
of King’s College. 8vo. 25 pp. 18. Cadelland Co. 1889. 


This Sermon would be wnexceptionable, if it were not con. 
nected withahe particular circumftances in which the author is 
fuppofed to ftand. He is, confidered as the leader of a party in 
the Univerftty, whom he feems to addrefs in the latter part of his 
difcourfe as ‘* thofe whe prefs to have attained the foperior 
righteoufnefs fpoken of in the text;”’ that is, a rightcoufnefs 
fuperior to that of the Scribes: and Pharifees. Addrefling thofe 
pétfons, he fays, altuding to the conduct and temper of the Pha- 
rifees, ** the fame difupprobation of real piety Rill Jurks in the 
hearts. of thofe who occupy the feat of Mo/es; and you, muh not 
wonder if your contrition be called gloom; your faith in Chrift 
prefumption ; your delight im his ways, enthufiafm; and your 
devotion to his fervice, precifenefs or hypocrify.” ~P. 23.— 
Now here appears to be a moft atrocious accufation againft thole 
who ** occupy the feat of Mofes,’’ which we underitand to 
mean thofe who are rulers and teachers in the place. ‘This it 
offenfive, and in fa&t pharifaical. Befides, the picture of thofe 
who have attained ‘*: fuperior ighteoufnefs’’ as perfectly in- 
confiftent with the affertion in the former Sermon; that-a// had 
forfaken ** the fountain of living waters.” 
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In other refpects the difcourfe is good and ufeful, The view 
of pharifaical merits and faults is, in the main, correet and clear, 
except that the author does not fufficiently mark their infincerity ; 


_ their being, what our Saviour fo often calls them, hypocrites. 


Axt. 30. Cautions to the Hearers and Readers of the Reverend 
Mr. Simeon'’s Sermon, entitled “ Evangelical and Pharijaical 
Rizhteaufue/s compared.’’ By Edwyrd Pearfon, D. D. Mafter 
of Siduey College, Cambridge, and ha a Advocate ta shat 
Uniuerfity, Svo. igpp. 6d. Hatchard, &c. 1810.” 


Dr. Pearfon points out the following faults in the Sermon 
above noticed. ‘That the preacher declares tao abfolutely upon 
the condemnation of a// the Scribes and Pharifees; that he finks 
their hypocrify, and raifes their charaéter in other refpeétsy in 
order to comprehend a larger.clafs in the comparifon with them; 
which Dr. P. (who knows and efteems Mr. 3.) fuppofes him: to 
dire&t againft the Clergy. in general. We imagined he might 
mean only thofé in authority where he preached. In either cafe, 
the in nuation is extremely reprehenfible, and the artifice ufed for 


introducing it nor very ingenuous. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 31. Clafical Deferiptions of Love from the moft celebrated 
Epic Poets. . Homer, Ariofte, Taffo, Milton, Virgil and Ca- 
moens, By M, P, Grandmaifon. Tranflated from the French, 
ramo. Price 6s. 6d. Blacklock. 1809. 


We have here in Poetic profe the Stories of Heétor and 
Andromache from Homer; of Rinaldo and Armida from Taffo ; 
Medor and Angelica from Ariofto; Adam and Eve from Milton; 
neas and Dido from Virgil; and laftly, the very luxurians 
defeription of the Ifland of Love from Camoens, Now: they 


’ may be all very well in the French, very fuitable to French tafte 


and French manners ; but they will, we fhould think, hardly affimi. 
late with Englifh palates. But the moft whimfical thing of all 
is, we were almoft tempted to fay ridiculous,’ thé book is in- 
feribed to the grave and fage Hiftorian of India, Once mere 
inviting him 

‘To fport with Amaryllis in the thade, 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair. 

_It is, however, but mere juftice to add, that thefe Defcrip. 
tions of Love, though warm, never exceed the limits of deli. 
cacy, and though they can hardly befuppofed to amufe ancieut bi/- 
torians and ancient critics, it will be fure of meeting with readers 
and advocates too, with the youth of both fexes. we 

X3 Aat, 
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Arr. 32. The New Pamily Receipt-Book, containing feoen hundred 
truly valuable Receipts, in various Branches of domeftic Economy ; 
_ feleBed from the Works of Britio and Foreign Writers, of unguef. 
tionable Experience and Autherity, and from the attefted Commu. 


nications of fcientific Friends, Crown 8v0, 419 pp. 7%, 6d, 
Marray. 1810. 


To affert as much as a title-page, might, not improperly, be 
made a proverb, as the French have ‘ to lie like an epitaph ;” 
but though we will not fay, with the writer of this epigraph, that 
all thefe feven hundred receipts are truly valuable, yet we have 
no f{eruple to affert that many of them are fo, and perhaps as large 
a proportion as any book of the fame kind ever contained. A 
few are foolifh enough.. The book isa proper, and almoft an indif. 
penfable companion for the ‘* New Syftem of domeftic Cookery *,”’ 
now known to be the produ&tion of Mrs. Rundle; nor fhould we 
have hefitated to attribute this volume to the fame fkilful com. 
piler, had not the editor in the preface been fpoken of in the mafcu. 
jine gender, Thefe are fymptoms too of his being a North Briton, 

Out of fuch a mafs of matter.it is not eafy to fele& a fpecimen, 
but perhaps the following fuggeftion may be of as extenfive ufe as 
any, being of importance to health, and, we fhould conceive, en. 
tirely efficacious. Jo dete dampne/s in a bed, it fhould he called, 
inftead of the title which is prefixed, where it profeffes to ‘* pre. 
vent the effects ef /eeping in a damp bed,’’ which it has nothing 
to do with, 

‘* Let your bed be fir warmed, and immediately as the warm- 
ing-pan is taken out, introduce between the fheets, in.an inverted 
direction, aclean glafs goblet; after it has remained in that fitu- 
ation a few minutes, examine it; if found dry, and not tarnifhed 
with fteam, the bed is perfectly fafe, but if drops of wet or damp 
adhere to the infide of the glafs, it is a certain fign of a damp 
bed.’’ P.: 89. 

‘That fome of the receipts are trifling, and a few erroneous, is 
no great detraction from a compilation fo extenfive, but the fol- 


lowing judicious fuggeftion of the editor will we hope be attended 
to 


‘¢ The editor and publifher cannot relinquifh a hope that in- 
genious perfons may be inclined to affiit its improvement, by cor- 
reting any article which may be found to fail, or by fuggefting 
a better one, or by the communication of new receipts of real 
value.” P. vii. 

As it is, there are few things which the reader can feck, for 
domeftic ufe, on which he will not find fome ufeful intimation. 


M 


— 





*' See Br. Cr. vol xxx. p. 457, where, though we played upon 
the fabje&, as not thinking cookery within the reach of our {e- 
‘yidus criticifm, we by no means meant to cry down the book. 
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The fubjects are claffed-in the table of contents; in thé book 


there is no arrangenient, Chey amount to, 36 heads, beginning 
with ** Agriculture,’* and pn with ** Wines.** et ‘ 


Art. 39. Liber Facetiarumy being a ColleAion of curious and in- 


tercfting Anecdotes. 129m0. 944 pp. 6s. Akenhead, New. 
caftle-upon.Tyne. 1809. 


. A country book, -like a country bank note, ought to have the: 
name of fome London houfe upon it. The prefent is deficient 
in that refpect; bat, as we believe it has been a good deal adver- 
tifed, our readers will probably be able to difcover it for them. 
felves. It is by no means an injudicious compilation, From’ 
modérn books (chiefly) of travels, and other. works containing 
anecdotes, ferious or lively, the author has brought together a 
very extenfive colle&tion, few of which appear to have been atitis: 
cipated by other colle€tors of the fame kind. Dutenfiana, Dibdin’s 
Mofical ‘Lour, and feveral Englith ana, are of courfe laid under 
frequent contribution. From the fecond of thefe the following 
anecdote may be given asa fpecimen, * 

A poet was noticing how fometimes the moft trivial and unfore- 
feen accident overturns an author’s hopes. ‘* A thing, faid he, 
once happened to me, which was enough to make a man forfwear 
ever taking a penin hand. I had a tragedy—Garrick performed 
init. 1 muft confefs the principal incident was a little fimilar to 
Lear’s abdication of the throne in favour of his daughters. Mine 
were favo daughters; and the king, after giving them a leffon 
fraught with legiflative advantages, that might have done honour 
to Solon or Lyctitgus,—finifhed his harangue by faying, * and 
now I divide this crown between ydéu,’ Sir, a malicious fcoun. 
drel, peeping over the fpikes of the orcheftra, and ftaring Gar. 
rick full in the face, eried out, ‘ Ah, that’s juft half-a-crownz 
apiece.’ Sir, an inceffant laugh immediately prevailed, and, if 
it had been to fave your foul, another fyllable could not be heard.’’ 
P. 6. 

' The French have fimilar theatrical anecdotes, as that of ** la 
Reine boit,’’ &c. and_we recollect the complete coup.de-grace 
given to the nonfenfe of Vortigern, by the very grave repetition 
of one fatal Tine ; : a 

*¢ When will this folemn mockery be o’er ?”’ 


_ ot a word could be heard after, and the queftion was an. 
fwered by the fhouts of Jaughter, which fhook.the fulleft houfe. 
that ever was aflembled. | : ) | 


Art. 34. Lockie’s Topography of London, giving a concife local 
Defcription of, and accurate Diredlion to, every Square, Street, 
Lane, Court, Dock, Wharf, Inn, Public Office, Sc. in the Me- 

 ¢hopolis and its Environs, including the new Buildings to the pre. 


X 4 Sent 
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Sent Time, upon a Plan never before attempted. The whale al, 
phabetically arranged, and comprifing the Defcription of more than 
three thowfand Places, the Names of which ave wot to be found 
upon any of the Maps of the prefent Year, Taken from the ac. 
tual Survey of Fohu Lockie, InfpeAor of Buildings to the Phanix 
Fire Ofer. Bvo. Nicol. 8s, 1810, 





We never faw a more ufeful book of the kind than this Topo. 
graphy of London, It muft be a moft acceptable manual not 
only to ftrangers, but to refidents in the metropolis, It appears 
alfo to deferve the greateft commendation for its accuracy, as no 
error of any importance has occurred in our examination of it, 
It is alfo remarkably cheap, confidering the variety of its con. 
tents, We have no doubt that it will effeCtually anfwer Mr. 
Lockie’s perpofe, ~ A: géod map of London would be a material 
improvement, and juftify a correfpondent advance of price. 


Art. 35. The Expofe, or Napolear Buonaparte Unmafked, in a 
condenfed Statement of his Career aud Atrocities.  Accompayied, 
with Notes, EF. 8vo. 240 PP- 6s, Miller, 1809. 


This Expofé (as the author terms it) contains a brief ftate- 
ment of the principal events in the lite of Buonaparte. We find 
in it fearcely any fact which is not already generally known or 
publicly reported, and few obfervations worthy of any peculiar 
notice. The author appears to be deeply impreffed with a fenfe 
of the crimes and atrocities of this revolutionary hero, to whom 
he juttly denies the chara¢ter of great. The littlenefs indeed of 
his mind, in many refpects, aud the total wane of that generofity 
and elevation of foul, which have generally appeared in civilized 
conquerors, degrade him fur below the rank of an Alexander and 
a Cafar, however equal to theirs, or even more furprifing, may 
be his military talents and fuccefs. To thofe who with,to fee a 
brief compendium of his crimes, and a fhort hiftory of his extra. 
otdinary career, the volume before us may be an ufeful manual, 
If a fae of the imputations laid co his charge remain in fome degree 

~ obfcure and doubtful, there is quite enough in the fatts that are 
undoubted and acknowledged to ftamp him remorfelefs and unprin- 
cipled, How long, and for what myfterious ends, he wall be 
permitted to Jord it over the greatcft portion of the civilized 
es is hitherto involved in impenetrable darknefs, We may, 
wever, refl-affured that fome great parpofts are now fulfilling, 
whith, through whatever calamities we may previoully pafs, will 
prove ultimately and fignally beneficial to mankind, 


Arr. 36. Biblifophia: er Book-Wifdim, Cantaining fome Ac- 
count of that glorious Vocation Book-callefing, By an ne e? 
2. fe 
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2. The twelve Labours of an Editor separately, pitted apainf 
thofe of Hercules: tamos. 126-pp. 653 Miller. t810.) 


A more flat and abortive attempt. at witsthan the prefent, has 
feldom, fallen under eur.cegnizance, . ‘The, author's imagination 
appears to have’been heated into a conception of his own ur, 
by a perufal of Mr. Dibdin’s elegant trifle, entitled Bibliomania * ; 
but he urmoit he has been able to effeét has been a kindof parady 
en that teat, in.an-oppofite ftrain of irony, Mr, D, affected ta 
confider book -collecting, as a difeafe, which, as he was knowm him. 
felf to be dzeply touched with the contagion, was the moft guod. 
humoured fiction he could aflume. This author affects to. extol 
the pafion for collecting, in order to deprefs it:the more by falfe 
encomiums ; a more obvious and lefs-.temperate fpecies of irony. 
In purfuing.it, he is unable to ftir a ftep without the aid of -his 
prototype, whofe divifions he horrows, and whofe ideas he dif. 
torts. ‘The fecond part is a ftrained and unnatural attempt at a 
parallel, where, if a timilarity exifts, the author has.not had in. 
genuity or fagacity tocatch it. If the parent of this dull child 
be an A/pirant to literary eminence, let him be very careful how 
he takes his next ftep, for in this he has loft ground inftead of 
gaining it. ‘The extrayagancies of any {et of men are eafily 
ridiculed, but to mae ridvcule effetual it mult be pointed and, 
original, not flat and borrowed. | 


Art. 37. A Tour through Part of the Atlantic, or ColleBions from 
Madeira, the Azores or Weftern Ufles, and Newfoundland ; ins 
cluding the Peried of Difcowery, Manners and Cufloms of each 
Place, with Memorandums from the Converts, vifited in the Sums 
‘mer of 1809 iu bis Majefty’s Ship Veftal. By Robert Steele, 
Lieutenant of the Royal Marines. With an accurate Chart of the 
Ship's Track. 8vo. 6s. Stockdale, 1810, 


This little volume is not without its fhare of merit, and will 
very well entertain the reader for an hour, but communicates no- 
thing very important, and by no means juftifics the promife of 
the title-page. Indeed how could it poflibly do this in lefs than 
two hundred f{canty pages. Of Madeira we know all that can 
be known, and the detail from the Portuguefe hiftory at the con. 
clufien is out of place, ‘The chart is.very neatly executed, - We 
do not mean to check the ardour of a young author, but we re. 
commend to confideration an old maxim urged upon us in our 
youth—Read more—write lefs. was ate 
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* See Brit. Crit. Vol, xxxiv. p.200. .* 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

Critical Remarks on detached Paffages of the New Teftament, 
particularly the Revelation of St. John. By the late Freeh 
Lawrence, LL. D. M. P. Profeffor of Civil Law. 6s. 

The Feftivals and Fafts of the Church of England, abridged 
from the Works of the excellent and pious Mr. Nelfon, interfperfed 
with Dialogues adapted to the Capacity of Youth. By Elizabeth 
Belfon. 78. ’ 

Scripture Characters, in a Series of Praétical Sermons, preached 
at St. James’s Church, Bath. By the Rev. R. Warner, Curate 
of*that Parith. ss. 


The Ecclefiaftical and Univerfity Annual Regifter for the Year 
1809. 8vo. 15s. 

Remarks on a few Paflages of Scripture, and particularly the 
Difcovery made of the Manner in which the Seventy Weeks Pro. 
phecy of Daniel is alone folvable, and which proves it to have 
been from the Non-application of the intended Principle, that all’ 
the Confofion about this important Paffage has srifen; and all 
confequent Buffoonery of Britifh Commentators. By J. Thorold, 
BeCtor of Kencot, Oxon. as. ~ 

Obedience the Path to Religious Knowledge: a Sermon 
preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, on Sunday, Jan. 28, 
+810. By Daniel Wilfon, M. A. Vice Principal of St. Edmond 
Hall, Oxford, and Minitter of St. John’s, Bedford Row. 1s. 6d. 
- Perfonal Reform, the only fare and effeétual Bafis of Natienal 
Reform. A Sermon. By the Rev. C. Moore, M.A. one of 
the Six Preachers in the Metropolitical Cathedral Church of Can. 
terbury. 4t0. 25. 

Law. 

A Treatife on the Origin and Nature of Dignities, or Titles of 
Honour: containing all the Cafes of Peerage, together with the 
Mode of Proceeding in Clatms of this Kind. By William Cruife, 
Efq. of Lincoin’s Inn, Barrifterat Law. $vo. ros. 6d. 

The Judgment of the Right Hon. Sir John Nichols, LL. D. 
in a Caufe promoted by Kemp againft Wickes, Clerk, for refofi 
to bury an Infant Child of two of his Parifhioners, who h 
been baptized by a Diffenting Minifter. Taken in Short Hand 
by Mr. Gurney. 1s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. TRAVELS. 

Bloomfield’s Topographical Hiftory ef the County of Norfolk, 
containing the whole Matter which is in the Five Folio Volumes, 
with all the Plates re-engraved ; and a Portrait of the Author. 
11 Vols. Rayai 8vo. gl. 18s. Royal 4to. 231. 2s. 

Lyfon'’s Magna Britannia, Vol. 11. Part 2, containing Chefhire. 

to, gl. 3s, 
re Caledonia 3 
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" Caledonia ; or, an Account, Hiftorical and Topographical, fof 
North Britain, from the moft ancient to the prefent Times, By 
George Chalmers, F, RS. and S.A. Vol. 11. 31. 3s. 

An Englithman’s Defcriptive Account of Dublin, and the 
Road from Bangor Ferry co Holyhead. Partly compiled from 
various Authorities, By Nathaniel Jeffereys, 6s, 

Travels through the United States of Notth America, Canada, 
and Georgia in 1807-8 and 9. By John Lambert, Efq. 3 Vols, 
8vo. 21. a3. 

A Collection of Voyagesand Travels in Europe, being the Firft 
Portion of a General ColleGion of Voyages and Travels; forming 
a Complete Hiftory of the Origin and wey of Difcovery, by 
Sea and Land, from the eaflieit Age to the prefent Time. By 
John Pinkerton. 6 Vols, gto. 131. 138. 

A Narrative of a Voyage to Surinam; of a Refidence there 
during 1805, 6, and { ; and of the Author’s Retum to a 
by the Way of North America, By Baron Albert Von Sac 
Chamberlain to His Praflian Majefty. qto. 11. 9. 

Hiftorical Sketches of the South of India, in an Attempt to 
trace the Hiftory of Myfoor, from the Origin of che Hindoo Go, 
vernment of that State, to the Extinction of the Mohammedan 
Dynafly in 19799. By Lieutent Colonel Mark Wilks. Vol, I. 


gto. 21. 25, 


BIOGRAPHY, 

The Life of Admiral Lord Nelfon, K. B, from his Lordthip’s 
Manoftripts, Abridged from the Quarto Edition. By the Rev. 
J. S. Clarke, F. R. S. and John M*Arthur, Efq. LL.D. 16s, 

Memoirs of the Life of Peter Daniel Huet, Bithop of Avranches, 
written by himfelf; and tranflated from the Original Latin, with 
pagions Notes, Biographical and Critical. By John Aikin, M.D. 
2 Vols. Svo. ai, 15, 

AGRICULTURE. 

A Review of the Reports to the Board of Agriculture, from 
the Weftern Department of England, comprizing Chefhire, Flint- 
‘Shire, Shropfhire, Herefordthire, Worcefterfhise, Gloucefterfhire, 
North Wiltthire, North Somerfethire, &c. By Mr. Marthall, 
Author of various, Works of Agriculture, &c. 8vo, 28. | 

An Account of the Introduétion of Merino Sheep into the dif. 
ferent States of » where they are now naturalized, . Tranf- 
lated from the F of C, P. Lafteyrie, by Benjamin Thomfon. 
78. 6d. 

MEDICAL. : 
~ An Enquiry into the Nature, Caufes, and Cure of Hydrothorax ; 
illuftrated by interefting Cafes, and many living Examples of the 
Suceefs of the Mode of Treatment recommended. By L. Maclean, 
M.D. Bvo, 4128, , 

A Report of the True State of the i of Cow Pox, 
at the Conclufion of the Year 180g. By Mr. John Birch, 
Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hofpital, 15. a 
e 
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The Vaccine Scourge, No. III. containing the Cambridge Re, 
port, and a Poetical and Philofophical Epiftie from a Bone-{tter, 
3. 

A Praétical Treatife on the Tinea Capitis Contagiofa, and its 
Cure; with an Attempt to diftinguifh this Difeafe from other 
Affeétions of the Scalp: and a Plan for the Artangément of Cu. 
taneous. Appearances, according to their Origin and ‘Treatment ; 
including an Inquiry into the Nature and Core of Fungi Hema. 
todes and Navi Materni. ‘The whole éxemplified by Cafes. By 
W. Cooke, Surgeon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 

Curfory Remarks on Corpuknte. By a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 2s, 

An Effay on the Hiftory, Practice, and Theory of Eleétricity, 
By John Bywater. 6s. 

A Scientific and Popular View of the Fever of Walcheren. By 
J. B. Davis, M.D. 65. 

Reflections on the Foot of the Horfe, and on the Nature and 
Effects of fhoeing upon the Foot. By Bracy Clarke, F. L.S. 
Veterinary Surgeon, tos. 6d. | 

Obfervations on the Walcheren Difeafes which affe&ted the, 
Britifh Soldiers in the Expedition to the Scheldt, ' By G.P, 
Dawion. 78. 

POLITICS, 

Weft India Intereft confidered. A Statetiient of Fatts relatin 
to the Prime Coft of Sugar, with Obfervations in Behalf of We 
India Planters, By Francis Ifley, late of Kingfton, Jatnaica. 4s. 

A Letter from Colonel De Charmilly to Lieutenant-General 
Tarleton. 23. at in daha 
Lieutenant-General Tarleton’s Reply to Colonel De’ Charmilly. 
18. . 

A Series of Letters; in which the Fft@s of the recent Pros 
ceedings of the Court of King’s Bench, ont the Teftimony of Col. 
Wardle, and the Character of His Royal Highnefs the Duke of 
York, are confidered, With an Addrefs to the Speaker of the 
Houfe of Commons. 15. 6d, venew 

A Faithful Account, fopported by authentic Documents, of the 
Rife, Progrefs, and actual State of the late unforrunaté Tafurreetion 
in the Indian Army; in a Letter joft arrived from’a Madras 
Officer. 3s. 6d. 3 

The Veto. A Commentary on the Grenville Manifefto, By 
Cornelius Keogh, Efq. late of Mount Jerome, in Ireland, ‘a ‘Ca- 
tholic, and a Member of fome Literary Societies. 

Refieétions on the Abundance of Paper and Scarcity of Coin. 
By Sir Philip Francis, K. B. 2s. 

A Letter from Lord Vifcount’ Melville to the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, relative to the Conftruction of a New Naval 
Arfenal at Northfleer. 2s. 6d. on 

A Letter from the Right Hon. George Rofe to the Right Hon, 
Lord Vifcount Melville, upon the Subje& of his Lordfhip’s Letter 


fe 
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to. the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, ecfpecting a.Naval, Arfenal 


at North Fleet. , . 

A Review of the. Conduéd..of; the. Allies, with Obfervations 
no Peace with France,, 9s. test. ranted . 

Brief Remarks on the: Public, Letser of Sir Richard Strachan and 
the Narrative of the Earl of Chatham. as. saxtird J 

The Philofophy of Human Society, in its, Origin, Progeefs, 
Improvability, and prefent awful Crifis, not formed oa; the 
culation of Hiftory, but the Obfervations of real Life, .in’ the 
Courfe of the moft extenfive Travels among the various’ Nations 
of the Globe. 2s. 6d. mS 

Subftance of a, Speech delivered by Jofeph Marryets Bl, in 
the Houfe of Commons, on Tuefday, Feb, 20, 4810,/upon Mr; 
Manning’s Motion for the Appointment of a Sclect Committee to 
confider the A&t of George I. and of the prefent Means. of effetting 
Marine, omenncet> Publithed by the Special Commitee at 
Lloyd’s, 18. 6d. ot 0d oc 

A Vindication of the Peers’ Right to advife the. Crown, 2s, 

An Account of the Proceedings of the lace Eleion in Eftex ; 
with the Speeches of the Candidates and their Friends...0 Wath a 
Preface by Montague Burgoyne, Efq. one of the Candidacgs, »- 

Obfervations on the Criminal Law of England as it relates to 
Capital Panithmentyaape on the Made on which it is adminiftered, 
By Sir. Samuel Romilly. 2s, . TD Agen 4 of T 

Columbanus ad Hibernos ; or, a Letter from an Irihh Clergyman 
in Londoa to his Friend in Ireland, ov the preigns Mode of : 

inting Catholic Bifhops in Ireland ; with Obfervations oh Me 

eogh’s Pamphlet, 35. 6d, - ) 0 31 

An Accurate and Aythentic Narrative of .the.Origia ‘and 
Progrefs of the Diffentions at the Prefideficy of Madras, foundéa 
on original Papers and Correfpondence. 

An Account of the Origin, Progrefs, and Confequences .<f the 
Difcontents in the Army on the Madras Eftablifhment, inoa Séries 
of Letters written on the Spot, with Obfervations.by. a Gentle 
man, feveral Years a Civil Refident in India. 8s, a 

The Diplomatic Policy of Mr. Madifon unveiled, inStri@ures 
upon the late Correfpoadence of Mr. Smith and Mr.. Jackfon, “By 
a Boftenian. 2s. 6d. * : 

_Defulsory Reflections on Banks in general, god the Sj fem of 
keeping up.a falfe Capital by. Accommodation Paper. By Dan. 
monienfis. 45. if af 

‘Lhe Third Book of the Chronicles, addreffed to,the’Merehants of 
the United Kingdom, containing an Account of the Rife of the 
Commerce of the Country, and of the Ettablifhment of « Marine 
Tnfurance Company. © Is. 301 

Obfervations on the Documents Jaid before Parliament, with 
the Evidence heard at the Bar, relative ro the late Expegisinn co 
the Scheldt. “2 is : 

The Papiftical Crifis, proving that the Catholic Claims can. 

not 
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not be conceded without ehdangeting both the Monarchy and the 

Conftitution. 2s. 6d, : “eb % 
oN POETRY. 

The Works of the Englith Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper; 
including” the Series edited, with Prefaces, Biographical and Cri- 
tical, by Dr. Samuel Johnfon, and the moft approved Tranflations, 
The additional Lives, by: Alexander Chalmers, F.S. A. 21 Vols, 
Royal 8vo. ~ 251. web 

The ‘Franflations feparately. 3 Vols. 41. 45. 

An Hiftorical ‘and Critical Account of the Life of Petrarch, 
with a Tranflation of a few of his Sonnets.” Svo. | 108, 6d. 

The Hiftory of thé Rife, Progre(s, and 'Termination of the O. P, 
War 5 in a Series of Poetical Epifties from Ap Simkins in Town, 
to his Friend Ap Davies in Wales ; including all the bedt Songs, 
Placards, &e. 53. , 

The Patriot’s Vifion, 2Poem. ‘To which is added, a Monody 
en the Death of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox. 2s. 6d. 

Sele&t Poems from -the Hefperides ; a Work both Divine and 
Human, of Robert Herrick, Efq. 8s. . 

The Borough. A Poem. In twenty-four Letters. By the 
Rev. G. Crabbe, L. L. B. ros. 6d. 

Poems. By Mary Ruffel Mitford. 7s. 

DRAMA. a 

The Fortunate Departure ; an Hiftorical Account Dramatifed, 
as beft fuited to convey an idea of the horrid Excefles committed 
by the French Army, on their Irruption into Portugal. By ‘an 

nglifhman, 2s. 6d. 

Hit or Mifs, a Mufical Farce, by J. Pocock, Efq.’ os. * 

Riches: or, the Wife and Brother, founded on Maflinger’s 
City Madam, by Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 2s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

The Wife. By Mifs Benfon. 3 Vols. 16s, 6d. 

Ormond : or, the Debuuchee, comprehending Sketches of real 
Characters, and illuftrative of the Manners and Cuftoms of 
Fafhionable Life, at the Clofe of the "Year 1809. By Sophia 
Lee. 3 Vols. 158. : ; . 

Biondetta: or, the Enamoured Spirit; frem ‘the French, of 
M, Cazotte. 53s. : c 


The Feftival of St, Jago, a Spanifh Romance. © 2 Vols, 108. 
The Alderman and the Peer: or, the Ancient Caftle and the 
Modern Villa, By Mifs Byron. ©3 Vols. 163. 


The Scottifh Chiefs, a Romance. By Mifg Jane Porter. ¢ Vols, 


1omo. i. 153. 


Infatuation ; or, Sketches from Nature. By Mrs. Turney 
2 Vols. tos. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The Do&trine of Life Annuities and Affurances, By Francis 
Baily. 11, 15, 


Remains 
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_« Remains of Arabic, in Spanifh and Portuguefe, with a Hiftory 
“ef the Saracens in Spain, and an A ix on the Sanferit Metre 
of the Introduction to Pilpay’s Fables. By’ Stephen Wefton, 
F.R.S.A. 95. | | 

The Public Charities of Londen; being an Account of their 
Origin, Defign, and prefent State. By Ant. Highmore, Efq. 
Svo. 11. 7 1 . 

An Anfwer to a Letter, addreffed by the. Rev, Edward 
Coplefton, to John Coker, Efq. upon the ny ic of his. Refletions 
on the late Eleéion of a Chandellor of the Univerfity of Oxferd. 
18. , 

A Second Letter to John Coker, of New College; Efg. upon 
the Subje&t above-mentioned. By the Rev. Edward Copleiton. 
8voO. 1%. sieumen 

Reafons for declining to become a Subfcriber to the Britifh and 
Foreign Bible Society, ftated in a Letter to a Clergyman of the 
Diocefe of London. , By Chriftopher Wordfworth, D. D.; Dean 


and Reétor of yopsion. 5 and Domeftic Chaplain to. His Grace the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, 18, 


* 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


An elegant edition of Lord Valentia’s Travels in o€tavo, 
is preparing for the Prefs, with many correétions, and fome 
abridgments of lefs impertant parts of the narrative. 

Mr. Nitholas Carlifle’s Topographical Di&tionary of Ireland 
will be ready early in May. 

The fir Part of Sir-Richard Hoare’s Ancient Wiltfbire will 
alfo appear about the fame time. 

Sir George Staunten’s curious Work.on, the. Penal ..Code of 
China, tranflated from the original Chinefe,. is finifhed, and 
will appear in a few days. : , 

Mr. Ramfden is about to publifh fome important vp of 
Cure of the Derangemeuts of the Tefiicle, demonftrative ot their 
being fympathetic with the Urethra, and to fhow, that moit 
of re ifeafes of ons Olen — deemed Breve are 
per within remedy. Alfo fome $ rocele, in 
a e radical Cure has been feted tout to te 
any of the operations ‘at prefent ifed for that putpofe. 

A third oat of Mr. Crabh's Precpe and his Pupils, con- 
taining an etymological and analytical elucidation of fynony- 
mous words in the Englifh Language, is in the Prefs. _ 

_ The Rev. Henry Rowe, Re€tor of Rangthall, Suffolk, a 
lineal defcendant of the celebrated Poet of that namie, has - 
the 
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the Prefs, Fables in Verfe, in an ofavo volume, to be emtie 
bellithed with thirty engravings on wood. 

Mr. Blair will {peedily publith, a farther Defetice of the 
London Female Penitentiary, againtt the late attacks from the 
Rev. John Thomas, and Mr. Hale. 

The Society for the Suppreflion of Vice have printed for 
gratuitous Diftribution a Mb gl of their Proceedings. 

Mr. Brewfler, Author of the Meditations of a Reclufe, and 
other Works, has in the Prels, a new volume, entitled 
Meditations for the Aged. 

Mr. 7. Woodfall, Afliflant Secretary to the Society of 
Arts, &c., propoles to publith in two oftavo volumes, the 
whole of the valuable Papers on Agriculture, which have been 
bronght before that Society. 

An Abridgement of Heoker’s Eeclefiafical Polity, im one 
oftavo volume, is in the Prefs, and will be publifhed in a 
few weeks. 

The Rev. E. Nares’s Remarks on the Unitarian Verfion of, 
the New Teflament, will be publithed in a few Days. 


wilt Seo Samed 
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ERRATA, 


In the review of Dr. Mitchell’s Prefbyterian Letters the reader 


is requefted te corre the following crrors, as fome of them per. 
vert the fonfe. 


Page 37, line 13, for who authoriaed them, read who were av- 
thorized then 
38, 4, for writers read writings 
ib. 5s infert maintaining Aefore that 
Ib. 6 from the bottom, forthe read thefe 
395 11, for mnftitution read conttitution 
42, 95, for Let read At 
Ib. 40, dele the full op, and read he is ten, &e. 
49, 1, for er, wad and, 
ib. 4 trom bottom, fer letters read fathers, 
M4I, 18, for prefent reed prefcently 
343» 7 from the bettom, for numbers read members 
and for thefe read theit 
146, 20, for his own; read, their own; 
1g2, 4 from the bottom, for coucerbermum read Cote 
tubernium 
163» 3s for favere read favore 
¥e4, 7, fer Arnold, read Ofwald, 
LSS» 13, for Colambe, read Columba, 
156, transfer the mark of reference from Bannier, line 23, 
Collier, lize 24. | 


159, 33, for dilieCted read diftorted 





